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THE GREAT COMET. 


BY GEORGE 8. BUBLEIGH. 
What is it out of the Orient, up-tossed like a fiery wing, 
Or the blaze of conflagration a burning world might fling ? 
New splendor among the morning stars: what anthem shall it 
sing ? 


O, terrible in its beauty as the march of a bannered host, 

And beautiful in its terrors as Lucifer, the lost, 

It pales the “od where the Milky Way breaks on our gloomy 
coast 


It comes _— the depths of ether, from the wondrous star-lit 
voids, 

Shaking a blinding torch o’er the shrinking asteroids; 

Aquarius behind his urn the fiery flight avoids. 


The twins of Jove and Leda, the Dioscuri, pale, 

Though their eg sire bends o’er them, their hearts within 
them fail 

Seeing a flame-haired maniac world rush blazing on their trail. 


Red Taurus leaps to the zenith and casts a wild look back; 
Orion grasps his glittering sword as he glances down his track. 
Even bright Selene, stealing by, feels all her bloom grow black. 


There runs a timorous shiver through the huddling Pleiades; 
The golden chords of Lyra jar with the tremor of her knees; 
And every star, or near or far, a threatful splendor sees. 


What is it, cheer or menace? The light of a coming Messiah, 
Or a lifted brand in the unseen Hand that shall wrap the world 


in fire, 
And shake the stars, like untimely figs, from the Zodiac’s 
glowing tire ? 


Is it a streaming banner o’er the marshalled hosts of God, 

Who ewe Baa of the purple deeps to bear His name 
abroad, 

Or the fire-flag of the Demon and the eldest sons of Fraud ? 


Is it the great Archangel, with the golden trump of doom, 
To make the weak heart tremble and the bold brow gather 


gloom. 
And send a mae awakening, to the depths of the shuddering 
tom 


Or one whose glory lightens earth, as he comes to cry aloud: 
‘* Great Babylon is fallen! is fallen the city proud! 
And nations drunken with her crimes are with her ruin 
bowed ?”’ 
Nay, splendor of the Orient! thy wild, disheveled hair 
Marks not a doomsday prophet, nor the Angel of Despair,— 
The cool, gray eye of science has tracked thee to thy lair. 


No corsair of the upper deeps who drives a lawless helm 

Through = — of coasting planets, to crush and over- 
whelm,— 

Thou hast thy course appointed by the Sovereign of thy realm. 


We have woanes thy golden legend and the Master’s order 


re 
Whereby thy voyage erratic through the soundless gulf is led, 
Around the great sun’s fiery cape to the regions dark and dead. 


rtent, no threat of a fiery doom, 
Thou bringest R y glorious birth from Night’s primeval 
womb,— 
Own brother o 


f the steadfast stars, that, fixed, around thee 
bloom. 


And yet thou hast thy messages, all beautiful as thou art, 

To the ee soul of science and the poet’s awe-touched 
eart 

And many a lesson to the wise thy glory may impart. 


One “Ton law is over the heavens; the Lord of their sab- 
aoth, 
Who gave a path to Arcturus, Orion, and Mazzaroth, 
marked thy way, that thou go not astray, thou sun-lamp’s 


golden moth! 
Seaconnet, R. I., Oct. 10, 1882. —Prov. Journal. 


No war-announcing 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— If teachers expect to obtain their rights, they must 
fight for and win them. Recognition as a professional 


body, a dne appreciation of the importance of the work, 


its proper classification among the learned professions,— 


all these will never be conceded in a community unless 
“at the point of the sword.”—Pacific School Journal. 


— Let us always remember that it is not how much 
we know, but how much we can use; not how much 


may be done, but how much is done, how much we do, 
that effects our purpose.—IJndiana School Journal. 


— Would not more culture of the body and the 
morals, and less hot-bed cultivation of the mind, result 
in giving us a more agreeable company of: children to 
live with, and a generation of better men and women 
than those now stepping into maturity about us. Too 


much pressure is the peril of all our schools,—and our 
homes, too, we might say,—as at present conducted. 
—American Journal of Education. 


Tue Brain AND Epucation.—The measure of brain. 
growth is practically fixed by hereditary force, and this 
force operates more powerfully in regard to brain-tissue 
than to any other element of the body; so that mischief 


is peculiarly likely to result from abuse of the known 
laws of “development” in respect to this particular 
organ.—Lancet. 


THOROUGHNESS.—There is a thoroness of which the 
less we have the better. We know some “ exceedingly 
thoro” teachers, as they are called, who for the sake of 
the children had better be out of the school rather than 
in it. We would rather have our own children run the 
streets than have them subjected to the training of such 
teachers. Their thoroness means mental imbecility. 
They do not know the difference between a halting, 
thoughtful child, and a glib, thoughtless one.—School- 
master. 

A Novet Conersss, held at Bordeaux, has formu- 
lated some of the “rights of youth” desired by the French 
lycéens. Their delegates have resolved, that the study 
of Greek and Latin shall be optional; that the school 
libraries shall be enlarged, and opened for the use of 
day scholars as well as of boarders; that higher educa- 
tion shall be provided free of cost, for students able to 
pass a satisfactory examination; that the master shall 
no longer be prosecutor and judge in charges brought 
against students; that the fare and furniture of the 
schools shall be improved; that the boarders shall have 
a day’s holiday every week, of which they shall not be 
deprived upon any pretence of punishment. 

INDIVIDUAL vs. CLtAss.— What the fly-wheel is to the 
manufacturer, the class is to the teacher. It is a reser- 
voir of force from which every individual pupil receives 
a steady impulsion, and against which his individual 
struggle is in vain. It is the accumulated force in the 
class that carries along the slow pupil. And therefore 
it is to the lesson of the class that his teacher should 
mostly look. If he teaches the class, each pupil will 
learn. If he aims only to teach the individual, he will 
make but slow progress. Nor is the class a disadvan- 
tage to the quickest pupils; for, if composed wholly of 
such, with an enthusiastic teacher to spur it on, it would 
soon consume itself like the mouse in the jar of oxygen. 
The balance-wheel of the slow pupils is needed to keep 
the motion from being too rapid and tearing the ma- 
chinery to pieces.— Anna C. Brackett. 

Tae German System or Common Scuoors.—A 
system which educates its pupils so highly justifies 
itself by success. Its leading features seem to be these: 
Care not to overtax the children; short school-days; 
easy positions on the seats, and an atmosphere of free- 
dom, so that the mind works easily in harness; short 
vacations for young scholars, to avoid that mental back- 
stitching by which half that is learned in a term is for- 
gotten in a long vacation; an economical use of every 
moment of school-hours, so that while the child is in 
school he is instructed and not left to himself; ard 
teaching, wherever possible, not from books, but from 
the thing itself. To such an extent is this carried that, 


though every one else must pay his way, children in 


the company of a teacher enter botanical gardens, mu- 
seums of natural history, and scientific collections free; 
the teachers making use of these to instruct their pupils 
by the eye.—N. Y. Observer. 


NORMAL-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN 
INDIANA. 


BY GEORGE P. BROWN, A.M., INDIANA, 


A correspondent of The Nation, writing from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., under date of Aug. 25, criticises the normal 
schools of that State in a way that demands a reply 
from those who are unwilling that his statements should 
be thought by the readers of The Nation to voice the 
sentiments of any considerable number of the intelli- 
gent citizens of Indiana. Every State is afflicted with 
a class of Ishmaelitic critics who magnify their personal 
ills into public calamities, and who seek to hold insti- 
tutions responsible for what is justly chargeable only 
to natural incapacity. The schools are oftener the ob- 
jects of attack than are other institutions, because in 
them incapacity cannot be concealed. 


Human nature is not amiable enough to forgive such 
exposure, and hence broadsides of condemnation are 
hurled at an entire school system for its failure to do 
what nature has forbidden. But, subtract all the “ sore- 
heads” of every order and degree, from every class of 
critics, and there yet remains a class, honest and intel- 
ligent, that are dissatisfied with the present, and are 
earnestly seeking to improve it. They are not so 
blinded by the lurid glare of the evil that they cannot 
see the good. They seek to reform by holding fast to 
the good, and eliminating the evil by putting in the 
place a corresponding good. Reform to them is growth, 
not revolution. 

This Indianapolis critic does not belong to the latter 
class. Their method of reform is “too slow a coach” 
for him. He goes out of his way in the beginning of 
his letter to cast a slur upon the educational exhibit 
made by Indiana at the Centennial, and covertly charges 
those who assisted in the preparation of it with fraud. 
After one or two other manifestations of spleen, he con- 
centrates all his ordnance upon the normal schools. 
They are the cause of all the educational woes of Indi- 
ana. He says that “the normal-school spirit, ideas, 
and methods have, in one way and another, become thor- 
oughly bedded in our school system, and have, directly 
and indirectly, had a controlling influence upon the 
teaching in the public schools of the State.” This will 
be news to 13,000 teachers in Indiana. There are but 
two normal schools in the State; 7.¢., schools whose 
commanding purpose is to instruct and train teachers 
in the principles and practice of teaching. One of these 
is located at Indianapolis. It is a city normal school, 
and is maintained for the sole purpose of preparing 
teachers to teach in the city schools. From twenty-five 
to thirty students are admitted to it each year, and an 
equal number are graduated. These take the places of 
those city teachers who leave their positions. 


The State Normal School is located at Terre Haute. 
It is eleven years old, and has graduated in that time 
about two hundred students, twenty of whom have died, 
married, or left the State, and have no connection with 
the schools. Some three thousand different persons 
have attended it for one or more terms, fifty per cent. 
of whom have attended but a single term. There are 
13,000 teachers employed in the State, and so many 
persons leave the business of teaching each year, whose 
places are filled by those who have never taught, that 
it is estimated that there are enough changes occurring 
each four years to make a complete change of the teach- 
ing force of the State. In other words, tho average life 
of an Indiana school-teacher is four years. And yet 
“the normal-school spirit, ideas, and methods haye @ 
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controlling influence upon the teaching in the public 
schools of the State”! This speaks well for the snap 
and vim of the teachers who go out from two schools 
graduating fifty students a year, twenty-five of whom 
are kept within the limits of a single city. No, Mr. 
Critic; it is the want of normal-school training, not the 
abundance of it, that is the matter with Indiana. 


But there is one assertion made by this critic that 
deserves more than a passing notice. He says, “Our 
schools are machines which produce a certain mental 
sterility and helplessness, and an intellectual apathy (in 
the pupils) that is disheartening.” None appreciate 
better the evils of mechanical methods of teaching than 
do those who have the direction of our school affairs. 
They sap the mental vigor and life of both teacher and 
pupil. They are the bane of every school in which they 
are found, and the number of schools blighted by them 
is alarmingly great. This is the kernel of truth that 
exists in the mass of indiscrimate denunciations by The 
Nation’s correspondent, of those institutions that are 
laboring assiduously to eradicate this evil. 

Where does the responsibility for the existence and 
continuance of this evil rest? If the public can find a 
correct answer to this question, it will not be long be- 
fore the remedy will be generally applied. But, to find 
this answer, the question must be approached in the 
spirit of the earnest seeker of the truth, not in the spirit 
of carping criticism and wholesale denunciation. Strik- 
ing about in blind rage, one is as apt to hit his friends 
as his foes. 

Part of the responsibility lies in the immaturity of 
the educational ideas current among the people. Pop- 
ular education in this country isin the elementary stage 
of its development. This Nation, among its other great 
enterprises, has undertaken to organize a general and 
uniform system of popular education by the State. 
Like all other organisms, it must have its stages of 
growth. The first stage is, of necessity, a mechanical 
one. School laws, based upon the principle of the 
division of labor, are enacted, which create an army of 
school officials who fill a regularly graded series of school 
offices. A similar law of gradation prevails in the 
schools. Each teacher occupies a position that sustains 
a certain fixed relation to the positions of other teachers 
and superintendents. Each school has, also, its me- 
chanical organization, or school machinery. The per. 
fecting of this mechanical organization, I repeat, is of 
necessity the first stage in the growth of any rational 
system of general or common-school education by the 
State. 

Now it is not strange,—and history proves it to have 
been true,—that this needful study of the mechanism 
of the organization should so absorb the attention of 
people and school officials that they lose sight of the 
very patent truth, that each separate school must have 
a properly educated, full-grown man or woman in it to 
do the teaching, if the purpose of the school system is 
to be realized. The result of this oversight is, that 
young, ignorant, inefficient girls and boys are, in the 
language of the law, put in “the place of the parent” 
to give direction‘and shape to the mental and spiritual 
development of those hardly less ignorant than them- 
selves. They easily learn to manipulate the school 
machinery. They can preserve school-room order by 
the aid of principal and superintendent, and of certain 
rules for suspension from school by which they secure 
the active aid of parents. They go through the forms 
of teaching, and gradually become able to put the child 
through his various catechisms, so that he passes the 
examinations for the next grade. 

What does such a teacher know about the “ creative 
and spontaneous in teaching,” —to use the lucid (?) 
phrase of our critic? What sort of inspiration can 
such a teacher give to clearer thinking and higher liv- 
ing ? And, so long as patrons and schovl boards are 
satisfied with this kind of teaching, and, over the protest 
of the superintendent, will employ a teacher because he 
can preserve order and make a nicely appearing school, 
what can the superintendent do? The school has the 
external appearance of culture, and those who cannot or 
will not look below the surface take this appearance for 
the reality. 

This is no criticism upon school machinery. That is 


helpful and needful to the best of teachers, when it o¢- 


cupies its true relation of servant and not that of master. 
What is the natural influence of this state of things 
upon even the best of teachers? Here in the West we 
are quite apt to feel that there is no adequate appreci- 
ation of good teaching. The cultured, experienced, 
really professional teacher is made to take rank with 
the tyro who teaches the same grade beside him. There 
is no adequate, and in many instances, no discrimina- 
tion at all, made in the matter of pay, or in any other 
way, between them. School-teachers are human beings, 
and are affected like other human beings by the per- 
sistent refusal of their employers to give any proper 
recognition to superior merit. 

The critic complains of a want of mental enthusiasm 
in the children. If he would look a little deeper, he 
would find a reason for a want of spiritual enthusiasm 
in the teacher, for which as a citizen he is indirectly re- 
sponsible. 

I remark, in the second place, that part of the re- 
sponsibility for the evils complained of lies in the meth- 
ods of our school legislation by school boards. The 
school being an institution of the State, there is a pre- 
vailing sentiment in some States, and a growing senti- 
ment in Indiana, that it should be made subservient to 
the interests of the political party that may chance to 
be in power. And where this is not the case, there is 
quite apt to be a system of school politics by which the 
occupants of the higher positions in the schools are de- 
termined. 

There are not a few cities in the West in which the 
superintendent and his immediate subordinates find it 
necessary to spend much of their time and energy in 
making themselves “solid” with their boards, if they 
shall retain their places. This solidity, I regret to say, 
does not depend so much upon their making themselves 
useful in improving the work done by the teachers in 
the schools, as upon their ability to humor the whims, 
or serve the personal interests, of the influential mem- 
bers of the board. 

It is not necessary to amplify upon this point. It is 
a painful truth which many a superintendent has ex- 
perienced who has endeavored to discharge his duty 
conscienciously. Many a superintendent and teacher 
finds it impossible to be a man or a woman having the 
courage of his convictions, and retain his position, how- 
ever great may be his professional ability. It is hardly 
necessary to add that when this condition exists, it is 
only those who can afford, and are willing, to be mar- 
tyrs that enter into their work of supervision with that 
spirit of enthusiasm and abandon which begets a re- 
sponsive spirit in the teachers. 

This paper is already too long, but I shall fail of my 
purpose unless I notice one other suggestion of The 
Nation’s critic. He casts a slur at the teacher who at- 
tempts to look at his work from a philosophic point of 
view, and says “that a Harvard graduate with abund- 
ant things to teach can possibly be the equal, as a 
teacher, of the holder of a normal-school diploma.” 

Now a philosophic view is nothing more nor less 
than a rational view. The philosophic teacher is one 
who is constantly asking himself the why of his meth- 
ods of procedure, and is not satisfied with “ cut-and- 
dried” methods; and yet this critic objects in another 
sentence to these same “ cut-and-dried methods.” He 
wants nothing rational, neither does he want the ir- 
rational. In the language of Conkling, as caricatured 
by Nast, he “ will have it,” and he ‘ won’t have it.” 


But it is not generous for me to consume your valu- 
able space in puncturing the bubbles he has blown. 
There is, however, a thought implied in the “ Harvard- 
graduate” phase that is so wide-spread and so perni- 
cious that it should be noticed. It is implied that he 
who has an “ abundance of things to teach ” is, for that 
reason, a competent teacher. The normal school is a 
standing protest, in this and every other civilized coun- 
try, against this doctrine. If the purpose of the school 
is to cram the minds of the pupils with all the facts 
they can be induced to take by simply having them 
thrown at them, then it is possible that a possession of 
an “abundance of things to teach” is all the qualifica- 
tion needed in the teacher. But we hold that the true 
purpose of the school is very different from this. 

The Harvard graduate is more likely to excel the or- 


dinary common -school-teacher, who has a thorough 


knowledge of only the branches of learning he is to 
teach, not because he “ has more to teach,” but because 
he has a better-disciplined mind. He is better able to 
deduce correct conclusions from given premises. His 
course of study has developed his mental powers, 
and thus fitted him better to grapple with the numerous 
problems that arise in the instruction and government 
of a school, and has made it more certain that he will 
be able to solve them correctly. The “things” which 
he knows, in the higher mathematics, in Greek, and 
Latin, and the like, are of themselves of very little di- 
rect value to him in teaching the rudiments of knowl- 
edge. Those ideas have a too distant relation to the 
ideas which the child must first gain to make it profit- 
able to teach them tothe child. But the discipline of 
intellect, of feelings, and of will which he has acquired 
in the making of those acquisitions, enables him to in- 
vent more rational methods of procedure in the teach- 
ing of these rudiments; and this makes him a better 
teacher. 

But teaching is anew and unfamiliar business to him. 
He soon finds himself to be ignorant of many “ things” 
which his college study has not given to him, and 
which he must know if he shall teach successfully. He 
knows little that he can use of the laws of the mind’s 
activity in the different stages of its growth. He has 
never made any study of the common branches for the 
purpose of determining what ideas in them the child is 
able to assimilate in one stage, and what must be left to 
a later stage. He has never made any study of motives 
for the purpose of determining what are helpful and 
what are harmful. He has nothing but the most su- 
perficial view of the purpose that each of the branches 
serves in the education of the child. All these things 
he must learn by experimenting upon the children. 
He is unusually bright if he does not blunder along for 
months and even years without becoming conscious of 
his ignorance. In the meantime the children suffer. 
Finally he learns his trade, but, like the famous oculist, 
he becomes conscious that it was learned at the expense 
of a “ bushel of eyes” that ought to have been saved. 

Now it is the function of the normal school to teach 
these things, and to reinforce the instruction given in 
these principles of teaching, by long-continued ob- 
servation and practice under skilled supervisors. I 
think that even our critic will say that a teacher 
thus educated is better fitted to teach children than 
is the Harvard graduate,—even if the normal graduate 
has less of mathematical and classical lore. It is 
possible by a course of training in a normal school to 
give to the teacher mental discipline and power even 
superior to that which the college graduate possesses. 
He may not have so many different “things” in mem- 
ory, but he will have more “things” which the child 
needs to know; —and he knows, in addition, how to 


teach them. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 


(Continued.) 
53. The developing educator instructs the child ac- 


cording to the laws of the individual method based 
upon the nature of each single pupil’s and the educator’s 
own peculiar individuality.. 

54. Individual treatment of pupils is a very effective 
agent in the child’s education, and often performs mira- 
cles in regard to the development of the child’s self- 
activity ; it also binds the pupils with a spiritual band 
to the teacher — the creator and participant of its joys. 

If the teacher possess this gift of individual treatment, 
he will carry in his bosom a lively portrait of his pupils’ 
characteristic qualifications, and the latter, in return, 
will be strongly attached to this teacher, and, even after 
years, will remember and revere him with an undimin- 
ished feeling of love and gratitude which is one of the 
noblest traits in human character. 

Yet there exist teachers who have no idea of these ele- 
vating ‘and inspiring feelings. They look down upon 
their pupils as mere figures. Such machine-workers re- 
ceive generally the recompense which they deserve. In 
the bosom of their pupils we do not find a spark of per- 


sonal attachment for their teachers, The latter give 
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their lessons, receive their wages, hurry away, and are 
forgotten. Young teacher, develop and cultivate indi- 
viduality in your pupils ! 

55. To predetermine and to train arbitrarily the 
human being for a special vocation or mode of life, is a 
crime committed on the spiritual life of man. 

56. If those who attempt to force a uniform character 
upon the mental life of man, understood only the first 
principles of psychology and physiology, then they would 
know that the purest and the noblest deeds of man 


originate from natural impulses, unconsciously, without 
clear precepts, without previously alleged motives. 
Whoever has perceived this, entertains the highest re- 
spect for this godlike nature, and takes the greatest 
care not to alter or to destroy this divine individuality. 
He is a poor physician who tries to cure the patient by 
certain contrivances of his own, and refuses to follow 
the paths of nature. The true physician is a priest of 
nature, and so is the educator. 


IN PACE. 


When I am dead, with mockery or praise 
Thou shalt not vex the stillness of my sleep; 
Leave me to long tranquility and deep, 
Who, through such weary nights and lonesome days, 
Such hopeless stretch of uncompanioned ways, 
Have come at length my quiet rest to keep 
Where nettles thrive, and careless brambles creep, 
And things that love the dark their dull brood raise. 


After my restless years I would have rest,— 
Long rest after so many restless years, — 
Peace after strife,—a dreamless sleep and blest, 
Unmocked by Hope, set free from haunting fears. 
Since the old pain might waken at thy tread, 
Come Thou not nigh when I am lying dead. 
—Louise Chandler Moulton, in Our Continent. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY.—(L) 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


The problem of education is as old as the human race, 
but has increased in complexity and significance with 
the advance of civilization. People in a state of barbar- 
ism were content to found the training of their children 
on a purely practical basis; as Persius says, “ magister 
artis ingenique largitor venter.’ The foundation of 
educational theories was left to a later stage of civiliza- 
tion. From the time of Aristotle and Plato to our 
own generation, their number has increased almost in 
geometrical progression. If they had possessed a pro- 
portional value, the laborers in this field would not be 
so oppressed by the heavy clouds of custom and tradi- 
tion, through which rays of truth penetrate but slowly. 

Plato says, in the Republic, “the direction in which 
education starts a man will determine his future life.” 
A writer on education observes, “The object of Greek 
education was to foster to its highest development the 
inner life of man, to form the philosopher who should 
guide the man of action. Roman education aimed at 
no higher object than to mould the man of action him- 
self, — to make a citizen fit, in the language of Milton, 
to ‘perform justly, skillfully, and magnaminously, all 
the offices, both public and private, of peace and war.’” 
From the advent of Christianity to the Reformation, 
the object of intellectual education was ultimately the 
study of religion, and its ecclesiastical tendency was 
marked. Glancing over the great names of history, 
whom do we find as the representatives of these three 
phases of education? Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, phil- 
osophers and teachers for future generations; Scipio, 
Cato, Cesar, typical men of action; Origen, Aquinas, 
St. Bernard, profound students of theology. 

The few centuries preceding the revival of learning, 
known as the era of the schoolmen, produced a grade of 
scholarship as remarkable for its clearness and precision 
as for its “unprofitable subtlety and curiosity,” which 
Lord Bacon noted as its principal vice. The Reforma- 
tion marks a period of change in the educational as well 
as in the religious world. Education had previously 
been under the control of the Church. Martin Luther, 
the great leader, perceived the element of strength to 
his cause which lay in popular education, and educa- 
tional doctrines became an important factor in the 
movements of the Protestant reformers. In 1524 Luther 


addressed to the municipal authorities of all the towns 
in Germany a manifesto in behalf of popular education, 
appealing to the highest considerations of public virtue 
and religion. He found a most able coadjutor in Me- 
lancthon, who, as an influential teacher and successful 


writer of school-books, gave Luther important aid in 
preparing the plan of studies which was adopted in the 
Protestant common schools. 

The principles upon which this plan was founded 
were: (1) The teachers must be careful to teach the chil- 
dren Latin only, not German, nor Greek, nor Hebrew, 
and not overtask them with a multiplicity of pursuits 
that are not only unproductive, but positively injurious ; 
(2) Teachers should not burden the children with too 
many books, but should, rather, avoid a needless vari- 
ety; (3) The children should be classified into distinct 
groups. The first class should learn reading, writing, 
and singing, and begin the study of Latin. The second 
class should read Asop’s Fables and Terence, and devote 
much time to Latin grammar, with special reference to 
etymology, syntax, and prosody. An hour a day should 
be devoted to music, and one day in the week must be 
set apart for Christian instruction. The children should 
commit to memory some plain psalms, as well as selec- 
tions from the poets. ‘The third class should read Vir- 
gil, Ovid, and Cicero, and, after becoming sufficiently 
versed in grammar, should give an hour a day to logic 
and rhetoric. They should, also, write compositions in 
the form of letters or verses, and be rigidly confined to 
Latin conversation. 

THE HUMANISTIC SCHOOL. 

John Sturm, of Strasburg, a representative of the 
humanistic school, developed the scheme upon which 
the great classical schools of England were based. Dur- 
ing the middle of the sixteenth century the fame of 
Sturm as a teacher rapidly extended throughout Europe ; 
and, as the master of a school containing several thousand 
students, he became correspondingly influential. He con- 
sidered the end to be accomplished by teaching to be 
three-fold, embracing piety, knowledge, and eloquence. 

His system of education was founded on the study of 
Latin, and represents humanism in its purest form. 
The course of study originally consisted of nine years 
in the school and five in the academy, but a tenth year 
was afterward added to the school course. The first 
seven years were spent by the scholar in acquiring 
pure idiomatic Latin, and the object of study during 
the three following years was the acquisition of an ele- 
gant style. 

Letters, spelling, reading, writing, all the paradigms 
of nouns and verbs in Latin, and the German catechism 
were learned in the tenth class. The master of the 
next class was to ground the scholars more thoroughly 
in declining and conjugating, adding all the anomalous 
and irregular forms, and especially see that they learned 
a great number of Latin words. In the eighth class 
the pupils constantly reviewed their previous work, 
learned to make combinations of Latin words, and, in 
the latter part of the year, read select letters of Cicero, 
and commenced a series of exercisesinstyle. The next 
class began the study of syntax, and applied the rules 
to the letters of Cicero. They also continued exercises 
in style with the aid of ablackboard. In the sixth class 
the longer letters of Cicero, and poetical selections from 
Horace and Martial were translated, and the study of 
Greek commenced. Prosody, mythology, Cicero’s Cato 
and Lelius, Virgil’s Hclogues, and Greek were the ob- 
jects of study in the fifthclass. Exercises in style were 
continued, and, toward the end of the year, they practised 
making Latin verses. In the fourth class the sixth 
oration against Verres, the epistles and satires of Horace, 
and the easier Pauline epistles were read. The third 
class were instructed in the graces of rhetoric, tropes, 
and figures, all illustrated by examples. Demosthenes 
and Homer were read. Selections from Greek orations 
were translated into Latin, and vice versa, and the odes 
of Horace and Pindar changed into different meters as 
exercises in style. The plays of Terence and Plautus 
were acted. Logic and rhetoric were studied by the 
second class, in connection with the orations of Cicero 
and Demosthenes. The first class continued the study 
of logic and rhetoric, and the scholars were expected to 
acquire a thoroughly cultivated facility in writing and 
declamation. 

It will be seen that instruction in the German lan- 
guage, mathematics, geography, history, natural history, 
and natural philosophy formed no part of this curric- 
ulum, and that nearly all the time and energy of the 


scholar were devoted to the study of Latin and Greek. 


At the end of this course the students were considered 
to be prepared to enter the academy, where the main 
branches taught were theology, jurisprudence, and med- 
icine, and lectures took the place of regular lessons. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(IX.) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


Do we study our children? The unavoidable rush 
into which the school-routine it plunged to fulfill the 
demands of a too-extended “course of study ” is fatal to 
everything like an analyzation of the motives, causes, 
and effects of the hourly acts of the children. A phy- 
sician with a practice so extensive that he could not 
find time to examine causes, and prescribe on general 
principles, would soon find himself with sufficient leisure 
to examine into the causes of his own failure. Yet a 
teacher is expected to deal successfully with the char- 
acters of fifty children, each bearing the stamp or the 
blight of heredity, and bring them to the same point of 
scholarship in a given time, regardless of the un- 
questioned fact that, for each one there is a right, and 
probably a different way to best accomplish it. With 
the tired brain and weary body consequent upon this 
tremendous effort to meet these expectations, the teacher 
is in no physical condition for character-study, even if 
she is cognizant of its imperative necessity as a factor 
of her success. But tired or not tired, time or no time, 
the earnest, conscientious teacher will come to feel that 
only by this determined search for causes can she find 
the cures. 

Many teachers make a mistake right here, in sup- 
posing that the restless, mischievous child, ruthlessly 
overstepping every school-limit, is intentionally acting 
in defiance of her personal authority. Not at all. 
The rebellion is from within, and is but the nat- 
ural, unconscious contest of an army of undisciplined, 
innate forces against the curbing powers of restraint, 
while there may be a respect and even affection for the 
commander-in-chief on the other side. It was for years 
an enigma to the writer, why the girl or boy who 
troubled her the most in the school-room should be the 
one to bring her the choicest fruit or flower, or wait for her 
longest in the street. It is a marvel no longer, and will 
be a life-time regret, that her earlier misunderstanding 
of a child’s nature, and false ideas of dignity, led her to 
repress and ignore so much of this spontaneity of good- 
feeling in her worst children. 

Again, do we not underestimate the difficulties in the 
way of securing the affectionate loyalty of our pupils ? 
A man or woman who will observe with the closest 
scrutiny the stranger whom it is desirable to influence, 
will take up a child, with scarcely a thought, and expect 
an instant allegiance. Years of observation must teach 
that a boy is to be won as a man is to be won, and that 
it is often the harder task. Before a failure is acknowl- 
edged by the use of corporal punishment, let every 
faculty and resource at the teacher’s command be em- 
ployed to gain the desired influence. Let me give an 
incident from a teacher’s experience. 

At one time she entered a school full of insubordina- 
tion. Study was a lost art, and the active brain had 
brought to perfection comic design, paper balls, and a 
skillful shot. By degrees she changed the current of 
ambition into a more healthful channel, in all save one 
little Irish boy. He withstood all her efforts with a 
smiling indifference that was so much more hopeless 
than open defiance. Day after day he looked upon the 
surrender of his boon companions with a face that was 
not sufiiciently alarmed even to frown, but with an 
exasperating smile that had worn the lines into a face 
that should have been handsome. His home influences 
were of the worst, and at nine years old he was a 
little stoic. She quietly watched and studied him as 
she had never studied a boy before. All efforts to rouse 
the school to a pride in personal appearance was wholly 
lost on him. Curly, unkempt hair, untidy person, a 
shuffling gait, and a perennial smile still marked his 
individuality. The firmness with which he held fast 
to his old tattered flag of insubordination, with not @ 
follower left, roused a liking for the boy, and now she 


worked con amore. One day, after weeks of effort and ; 
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failure, she determined upon one last untried experi- 
ment. She chanced (?) to stand near him in the aisle, 
and carelessly (?) rested her hand on his head, passing 
it now and then through the mass of untidy brown curls, 
all the while keeping up a class-recitation. She was 
soon conscious of its subtle effect upon him, and in a 
moment the head drooped. She left him, and avoided 
looking at him for several minutes. When she did 
look, the smile was gone. The feeling of exultation that 
shot through her heart was not to be exceeded in any 
society woman in the triumph of the season. Next 
morning the untidiness was as marked as ever, but the 
new principle of self-respect which had sprung up at 
last, had shown itself by the addition of a spotless 
paper collar, at least one size too large. The dress effect 
was indescribable; but the ludicrous aspect was lost in 
the joy and gratitude with which she hailed this first 
snow-flower of the spring of a new life, after her “ winter 
of discontent.” She took occasion to quietly thank 
him and suggest other improvements, with all the deli- 
cacy she would have used to a friend, and in a week she 
had a sober, clean, quiet boy. Such was the transform- 
ing effect of a woman’s magnetic towch upon the head 
of a boy all unused to its mysterious power. “ But,” 


says some teacher, “ we do not all possess so much per- 
sonal magnetism. Whatthen?” Will you not at least 
test your possession of it, before taking the rattan ? 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


THE WITCH-HAZEL. 


The witch-hazel (Hamamelis Virginica) is the very best of 
our autumnal flowers. It is much later than the fringed gen- 
tian, but is not so classical, because less handsome. In fact, 
the flowers are distinguished rather for their singularity. Most 
persons would pass them by unnoticed. And then, compara- 
tively few people take walks in the woods so late in the year, 
and hence they are not familiarly known. The four long, 
linear petioles are contorted in acurious manner. They are 
yellow, and produce a sort of spider-like appearance. The 
woody capsule ripens its seed the following spring, and it is 
shot out of its receptacle with a noticeable noise. If one puts 
alot of the capsulesin a bottle, and leaves them in a warm 
room, he will be surprised, ere long, by a series of small ex- 
plosions. The seeds are thrown to quite a little distance. 

One experiences a strange sensation, at this season of decline, 
to find a shrub in full blossom. It seems an inversion of the 
natural order, and is suggestive of strange thoughts. If Nat- 
ure in one instance has seen fit to produce an exception, how 
easy it may be for her to continue erratic! In that case we 
would have had our strawberries at Christmas, and chestnuts 
on the Fourth of July! 

The witch-hazel is a common shrub in New England, usu- 
ally growing near the banks of ponds or streams. It is about 
ten or twenty feet in height, rarely more, with a peculiar leaf 
which, once known, is easily remembered. In shape it is not 
unlike that of the alder, but has a wavy instead of a serrated 
margin. It colors yellow or brownish. Often the foliage is 
all gone before the flowers appear, and this gives a bizarre look 
to the little tree. It is well known for two reasons, which are 
here mentioned in the order of their importance, First, it pro- 
duces Pond’s Extract of Hamamelis, the smell of which is a 


liberal educator. When a neuralgic patient opens her bottle! 


in a railway car (we speak from experience), it is desirable to 
leave. Secondly, it is still used, we are told, by over-credulous 
treasure-seekers as a divining-rod. Superstitions are hard to 
uproot. It is a curious fact that, while apple-twigs are so em- 
ployed abroad, our Dusterswivels resort to this plant for the 
delusion of their victims. One, we imagine, is quite as effica- 
cious as the other. We believe that learned societies have, at 
times, consented to investigate its reported qualities, but we 
have yet to hear of a favorable report. If any divining-rod, 
metallic or otherwise, can be found which will increase our 
dividends, we will gladly sacrifice our skepticism. At present 
we have incurable doubts. 

Why the shrub is called witch-hazel we do not know; possi- 
bly from its use in incantations. Drake, in his charming poem, 
** The Culprit Fay,’’ calls it the “ wild witch-hazel tree.’ It 
seems an appropriate accompaniment to the imagery of the 
story. Whatever its medical or supernatural virtues, as the 
last flower of the autumn it is worthy of this mention. 

Providence, R. I., 1882. W. W. Baltey. 


THE EFFECTS OF SMOKING. 


Dr. Decaisne has been giving attention to the effects of smok- 
ing on the circulation. His experiments have proven beyond 
all doubt that disturbance of the circulation always attends 
smoking. Irregular pulse and palpitation of the heart are the 
more common symptoms, and these occur when there is no 
organic heart-disease. It also changes the blood so that the 
microscope will detect it. An exchange gives the following 
incident illustrating the sequel of this appearance of the blood, 
which occurred a few months ago in the office of a manufact- 
uring optician in New York. As the professor of microscopy 


in one of the colleges dropped in, a gentleman of evidently 
large weaith and finished intellectual culture was just leaving 
the office with a cigar between his lips. He was a wealthy 
amateur, and had selected a valuable microscope, using a drop 
of blood from his own finger as a test object. The instrument 
was still adjusted, and the slide still beneath the lens. The 


professor glanced at it; then moved the slide to and fro, 80 as 
to study one field after another; then counted a few fields, and 
made a rapid computation. The optician looked on in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ That gentleman is one of our best customers,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ buys more heavily than half-a-dozen professors,’’ 
** And this is a drop of his blood ?’’ inquired the man of sci- 
ence, musingly. The purveyor of lenses assented. ‘‘ Very 
well,” replied the professor, *‘ tell your best customer, if you 
can without impertinence, that unless he stops smoking at 
once he has not many months to live.’’ But he did not stop. 
A few weeks later he went to Europe, thinking a sea-voyage 
might recruit his wasted energies. In a few weeks more his 
death was announced by telegraph from Paris, where the doc- 
tors styled his disease a general breaking-up.—The Polaris. 


NOTES. 


GEYSERS are the hot springs in Iceland and other countries, 
that burst up from the earth, sometimes carrying masses of 
stone along with them. An illustration of the action of gey- 
sers may be seen in the following simple experiment: Take a 
tobacco-pipe, and heat the shank red-hot; then fill the bow! 
with cold water, inclining the stem a little. The water will 


flow into the shank, a series of violent explosions will take 
place, in which, as in the actual case of the geysers, a gush of 
vapor is always thrown out before the jet of water. The in- 
terval between the explosions seems to depend upon the de- 
gree of heat and the inclination of the stem. 


How LAKE ITASCA WAS NAMED.—Years ago it was discov- 
covered that a certain lake which had long been considered 
the head of the Mississippi, had no claim to the honor. The 
explorers found a new and smaller lake from which the great 
river took its rise. A discussion arose as to what name would 
be appropriate for it. The story is that it was decided in this 
way: ‘‘ Let’s make a new name by coining a word,’’ said an 
old voyageur. ‘‘ Some of you learned ones tell me what is the 


Latin for true.’”’ ‘* Veritas,’”’ answered a scholar. ‘ Well, 
now, what is the Latin for head ?’’ ‘‘Caput.’’ ‘‘ Now write 
the two words together by syllables.’’ The scholar wrote on a 
strip of birch-bark, ‘‘ Ver-i-tas-ca-put.’’ ‘* Readit out.’’ The 
four syllables were read. ‘‘ Now drop the first and last sy!- 
lables, and you’ll have a good name for the lake.’ And 
** Itasca ’’ it was.— Youth’s Companion. 


A RAILROAD ON THE “‘ DARK CoNTINENT.,’’ — It is only a 
few years since the interior of Africa stood for all that was 
mysterious in geography. The imagination alone could pene- 
trate the jungles of that unexplored continent, and the ques- 
tion, Where does the Nile take its rise ? could not be settled. 
Now travelers have marched across Africa, and cleared up 
many of its mysteries, and railroads are beginning to penetrate 


it in various directions. The latest undertaking of this kind 
is that of the Frenchmen who are to begin the construction of 
a railroad between the Niger and Senegal rivers. The light of 
civilization goes with the locomotive, and in a few years more, 
probably, there will be no longer any mystery in Africa.—Sun. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Stations on some of the Marquesan Islands will be the 
only practical ones for observing the eclipse of the sun on 
May 6, 1883. 


—In the new Werderman electric lamp there is no globe 
from which the air has been exhausted as in all the other in- 
candescent systems. Instead of a filament of carbon Mr. 
Werderman uses silicium, with, it is claimed, better results. 


— Mr. F. J. Faraday is inclined to the belief that the breath- 
ing of air devoid of the usual quantity of oxygen is apt to de- 
velop germs otherwise harmless, into those which produce 
consumption. As giving support to his hypothesis he cites 
the decrease of consumption in well-ventilated barracks, and 
the relief afforded to patients by sea-voyages, the air of pine 
woods, and the inhalation of carbolic acid. 


— A good work has been begun by the Bi-Centennial Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. In a circular just issued there is a 
plan set forth for the creation of a number of prizes, ranging 
from $500 to $1,000, for works in science and art. These 
— are intended to commemorate the settlement of the 

ommonwealth by Penn two centuries ago, and the compet- 
itors must be either citizens or residents of the Keystone State. 


— Is the southern hemisphere of our earth colder than the 
northern? Mr. Hennessy and Mr. Henel say that the south- 
ern, Owing to its greater mass of water, must have the higher 
temperature, or about 15.4° Centigrade, although Herr Mann 
thinks that 15.2° Centigrade would fairly represent that of 
either side of the equator. This, in these days of active steam- 
ship traffic and meteorological research, should soon be placed 
beyond the reach of controversy. 


— The inventor of the “ fusing disk,’’ Mr. Jacob Reese, is 
credited with having expressed the belief that, if it were pos- 
sible to produce a flameless combustion, the intensity and 
quantity of ‘heat obtained from a given amount of fuel would 
be very greatly increased eer yo Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of 
Warrington, Eng., has succeeded in producing a combustion 
without flame, and lately gave at Owens College a striking, 
practical illustration of the new theory. He directed the flame 
of a simple gas blowpipe upon a three-inch ball of iron wire 
for a few seconds, and then blew out the flame. The heat rap- 
idly increased, and the iron quickly melted and ran into drops. 
He even succeeded in fusing refractory fire-clay, the intensity 
of heat being much greater than ever before obtained with the 
fuel used. Even in the dark the burning of the gas was shown 
to be entirely invisible. It appears that flame really indicates 
an imperfect combustion, 


Read the advertisement headed “ Unrivaled Premi- 
um,’’ on page 270. Teachers are interested. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


NEW METHODS OF TEACHING 
WRITING.* 


THE OLD AND 


BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 


Great changes have taken place in educational methods within 
a few years. That which satisfied the average committeeman 
and the average teacher five or ten years ago, cannot safely be 
presumed to meet their ideas at the present time. And for 
this reason: that educational progress has in many instances 
drifted away from the old methods, and educators are natu- 
rally borne along by the force of modern ideas of teaching. 

In no other branch is this more apparent than in penman- 
ship. Children now begin to write on their slates as soon as 
they begin to read, and often learn to write before ever taking 
a copy-book. Then, add to this the great amount of exercise- 
writing in every branch of study; continued all through the 
school-course, and it will be seen that writing is now brought 
into daily practical use in the school-room. School-children 
must of necessity write a great deal, whether in a good, bad, 
or indifferent style, and here we see the force of the educa- 
tional current that has set in, making writing in the school- 
room a constant medium for the expression of thought. 

If a great amount of practice would make fluent writers, we 
should see admirable results flowing from this tide of effort. 
But the pupils are hurried in their exercises, and their minds 
are wholly taken up with the subject-matter of their lessons, 
so that the writing suffers badly from the great amount of 
careless practice. When they come to their copy-books, they 
are given a lesson in pen-drawing, slowly copying out single 
letters and monotonous repetitions of some little word, and 
this down narrow columns, all of which is as far removed from 
practical penmanship as their general exercise-writing is from 
careful effort. 

The copy-books of the old school have not advanced with 
the progress of writing as a practical art in the school-room, 
and are not calculated to meet the requirements of penman- 
ship in the public schools. They are form-books, designed 
almost wholly to teach the arbitrary forms of the written char- 
acters, but entirely deficient in giving any training to the 
hand and arm,—the instruments of written language,—where- 
by pupils may freely, and with a fair degree of rapidity, execute 
and combine the letters. The copy-book work is entirely 
divorced from practical writing, and the result is that any 
amount of bad, illegible writing is produced in the school- 
room. This is altogether wrong. It can and should be rem- 
edied. The copy-book work should influence the general 
exercise work, and should tend to help, and not hinder, the 
pupils. In his daily writing the pupil has no time to draw the 
letters. He must write, and with practical rapidity. Why 
does not his copy-book practice help him to do this? My 
answer is, that in these ‘‘ regulation’’ books there is nothing 
in his copies calculated to call out anything but a drawing 
movement; and unless he has a special instructor, or a skillful 
department-teacher who can execute movement-exercises on 
the board, he has nothing to call out the writing-movement. 

If writing has any value over printing, it comes from the 
fact that it can be executed more rapidly than printing. A 
fluent writer can write ten times faster than he can print, for 
the reason that in writing his pen travels without stopping. 
There is a movement in writing which is entirely foreign to 
printing; namely, the lateral sweep of the hand and forearm 
in combining letters. The old-school philosophers lay more 
stress upon formation than upon combination, and the child 
who follows the prescribed course in the ‘‘ regulation’’ books 
is drilled constantly upon formation. Tedious rules as to the 
height, width, and slant are given over the head-lines, imply- 
ing that every pupil carries dividers in his pocket to measure 
his letters from time to time in order to see if they are the 
regulation width,—%4, 34, or 144 spaces,—as the rule may call 
for. Since the chief value of business-penmanship over print- 
ing consists in ability to combine letters rapidly, I claim that 
copies or head-lines should be so arranged, even in the lowest 
numbers of books, as to call out this combining movement. It 
should be drilled upon from the very start, by giving short 
words and by movement-exercises of different kinds. 

As soon as the pupil has acquired a fair degree of ability in 
handling the pencil or pen, let him write in his book. Better 
keep him away from his book until he has some command of 
his pen, as, once in his book, his mind is apt to wander away 
from pen-holding to writing. As soon as he has learned to 
make two or three letters singly, i, w, n, etc., let him combine 
them and make the word “‘win.” Is not this more in the 
nature of writing than makiug 260 i’s, w’s, n’s, etc., and join- 
ing none of them? Why should the youth of this country be 
‘** punished ”’ in this manner because they must learn to write ? 
3,700 isolated letters in one book, and not a combination till 
after this dreary desert has been passed! Do parents wonder 
that their children write a ‘“‘school-boy’”’ hand? As to 
results, of course much depends upon the regular department- 
teacher; upon the amount of enthusiasm that is put into the 
work. With the best of copy-books and other appliances, if 
the ‘‘ drills’’ are omitted and penholding neglected, the work 
suffers and progress is retarded. There are difficulties enough 
to overcome in learning to write without additional ones im- 
posed by badly-graded copy-books. 

As regards yoang children learning to write, it has been 
fally demonstrated that they can learn to write about as soon 


Published request of “ Hartford County Teachers’ Association,” 
betore which it was read Sept, 30, 1882. MRL: 
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as they can learn to read, and that their writing helps their 
reading and teaches them spelling. It is really no more diffi- 
cult for a child to handle a pen or pencil so as to write with 
either, than to learn to handle a knife and fork in eating. He 
needs an early introduction to both sets of instruments. He 
has only about fifty script forms to learn, but he wants to 
know all these forms as soon as possible, and be able to make 
them so that others can recognize them. To make them, they 
must be put in his way, and he must practice them. A com- 
parative knowledge of the whole twenty-six letters, on the part 
of a child, is more valuable than a profound knowledge of the 
thirteen short letters, even admitting it possible for a young 
pupil to gain a profound or scientific knowledge of the letters. 
Not one person in ten thousand makes writing a fine art; the 
person who does make it a fine art can spend time to attend to 
the fine details that go to make up the absolutely perfect letter. 
Children cannot do this. To them writing is a language; and 
the sooner they learn to write a fluent, easy hand the better,— 
attending to the fine, critical points at a riper age. Three 
hundred letters,—as i or a,—on one page means, it seems to 
me, that the young pupil is expected to gain a profound or 
critical knowledge of that letter, and at the expense of any 
knowledge as to how to combine them, and learn to write. 
There are better methods abroad in the land than these I 
have mentioned, for teaching writing in public schools. I look 
to the teachers to assist in revolutionizing these old methods. 
So long as they uphold them, they will be likely to prevail. 
Let them ask for better methods, and they will be forthcoming. 


THE BAND OF MERCY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS TIMMINS, OF ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the American Bands of Mercy. 


We knew that the Sunday schools and churches could not 
retain entirely within their folds the Bands of Mercy, and all 
the good things belonging to them. Masters, teachers, and 
pupils were on the alert, and began to think of the good that 
Bands of Mercy could do both to high and other day schools, and 
of the blessing and aid they would prove to both teacher and 
taught. Hence we were neither surprised nor astonished to 
get inquiries, and then invitations to visit the day-schools and 
speak to all in them, and if we had the power and persuasion 
of truth with us, to form them into Bands of Mercy. Among 
the first to call us was Wakefield. The excellent master of 
the high school there sought us, and in his kind, courteous 
manner said how glad both he and his pupils would be if we 
would go and tell them all about this new Christian work. 
Receiving the good word with joy, we reached Wakefield the 
next Tuesday at noon by appointment. We found the town 
beautiful for situation, and as we saw it in the bright light of 
that glorious autumnal day, with its noble buildings and sur- 
roundings of hill and dale, of wood and water, it was very 
pleasing to the eye, But, we must say it, still more beautiful 
and inspiring were the bright, eager, intelligent faces of the 
pupils, as we saw in them, by faith, such splendid material for 
the yet unformed Band of Mercy. They were the hopes of 
the town, and still further of the Nation; and what could make 
them greater hopes of noble work to come with the advancing 
years, than to have their young hearts and minds well grounded 
and cherished, thoughtfully and conscientiously, in the feeling 
of kindness to and merciful treatment of both man and beast ? 

As we rose to speak we heard the good word of the master, 
‘Ail is now in your hands,’’ and the blessed responsibility and 
privilege thrilled us through and through. What could be 
better toour mind? And so, proud of the opportunity and 
proud of the work, we told the old yet ever new story of the law 
of kindness; of its ennobling power to both old and young to 
make them what God and the angels would have them to be 
when a constant reality in the life; of what love can do, and 
its triumphs in the great and good of the past; of what mercy 
had done for us from God, and of what it could do for us in 
our treatment of human life round about us, and dumb life 
beneath us, to make us gentle and brave, helpful and true. 
And so it was when we brought our speaking to a climax and 
asked all who believed in mercy and kindness, and who would 
stand and work for such, and form a band, there and then, 
the seventy-eight of teachers and taught, as if moved by one 
spirit, actuated by one will, instantly rose, and standing 
proudly, a gracious sight to our eyes, formed with enthusiastic 
cheers the Wakefield Band of Mercy. Its officers, as elected, 
were Walter C. Hill, Esq., president; Miss Keith, secretary; 
and Miss Greenough, treasurer. 

By invitation we addressed two other schools in the same 
building, the result of which was, that all the pupils and teach- 
ers of the three schools joined, with some five exceptions, form- 
ing one united band, to begin with, of 186 members. 

We shall never forget our happy visit to Wakefield, nor the 
smiling, pleasant faces of its promising Band of Mercy; and 
never shall we forget the enjoyable surprise we had at our 
office, at 96 Tremont street, Boston. To go back a little, the 
pupils of the high school had a meeting while we were engaged, 
and as we were passing from one school to another, and against 
our protest, while our hands were both full of papers, the 
master pushed a note into our pocket. We remembered, and 
opened it at Boston, and this was what looked us in the face: 

WAKEFIELD, Oct. 3, 1882. 

Rev. Ma. Timmins,—Dear Sir :—In behalf of the Wakefield 


> School, allow me to express the thanks of both pnpils 
teachers for your very interesting address, and to beg you 


to accept the inclosed, as a slight token of their gratitude. 


With kind regards I am 
Very respectfully yours, WALTER C. HI. 


Well, we were in no danger of forgetting our new friends of 
the Band of Mercy in the Wakefield High School, but we intend 
to make the matter doubly sure by getting something for our 
home which shall always remind us of the kindly deed, and 
still more of the kindly hearts which prompted it. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


[The following remarkable little poem is a contribution to 
the San Francisco Times from the pen of Mrs. H. A. Deming. 
The reader will notice that each line is a quotation from some 
one of the standard authors of England and America. This is 
the result of a year’s laborious search among the voluminous 
writings of thirty-eight leading poets of ‘the past and present. 
We would be glad to hear from any person who can tell the 
authorship of each line.—ED. | 

LIFE. 


. Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 
. Life’s a short summer, man a flower. — 


. By turns we catch the vital breath and die,— 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh. 


To be is better far than not to be, 
. Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy. 


. But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb; 
. The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 


. Your fate is but the common fate of all; 
. Unmingled joys to no man here befall. 


. Nature to each allots his proper share; 
2. Fortune makes folly her peculiar care. 


. Custom does not often reason overrule, 
. And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 


. Live well, how long or short permit to heaven, 
16. They who forgive most, shall be most forgiven. 


17. Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face, 
18. Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 


19. Then keep each passion down, however dear; 
20. Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 


21. Her sensual snares let fruitless pleasure lay, 
22. With craft and skill to ruin and betray; 


23. Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise, 
. We masters grow of all we most despise. 


. O then, I renounce that impious self-esteem ; 
. Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 


7. Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 
« The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


What is ambition ? ’tis a glorious cheat! 
. Only destructive to the brave and great. 
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31. What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown ? 
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. The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 

. How long we live, not years, but actions tell; 

. That man lives twice who lives the first life well. 

. Make, then, while ye may, your God your friend, 

. Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. 

. The trust that’s given guard; and to yourself be just; 
. For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


We often have inquiries concerning the method of conduct- 
ing weekly, monthly, or quarterly teachers’ meetings. We 
publish, herewith, the program of the Teachers’ Associations of 
Cowley County, Kansas, showing the topics under discussion 
at each monthly meeting. We are not informed as to the 
method adopted in the discussion of the topics, but various 
methods will suggest themselves to our readers.—ED. 


OcTOBER 21. 


1. The organization of a school, including gradation, classi- 
fication, seating, program, branches of study, and extent of 
term’s work for each pupil. 

2. How to prepare a reading-lesson. 

8. Methods of spelling. (Get the best.) 

4. Model lesson in practical language. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 

(Remember Arbor Day.) j 


NovEMBER 18. 


1. A lesson on the use of the globe. 
2. A lesson on the use of maps of the world. 
8. The best method of teaching notation. 
4. When should the study of decimals begin ? 
5. Longfellow and Tennyson. 
6. Local Reading Clubs: How to organize and how to use. 
7. Miscellaneous exercises. 
(Prepare for Arbor Day.) 
DECEMBER 16. 


1. Methods in teaching beginners in reading: 
(a) Alphabetic. 
(b) Word. 
c) Phonic. 
d) Sentence. 
2. Causes of the Revolution. 
8. Franklin and Hamilton. 
4, The reeds of our school system. 
5. Our Course of Study. 
6. Miscellaneous. 
(Prepare for Arbor Day.) 
JANUARY 13. 
1. The Magna Charta. 
2. The eauses and results of the war of 1812. 
8. Morals and manners. 
4. What should boys and girls know when leaving school at 
the of fifteen ? : 


6. Miscellaneous matters. 

(Remember Arbor Day.) 

FEBRUARY 10. 

Do exhibitions pay ? 
Causes of the Rebellion. 
Webster and Calhoun. 
. The railroad system of the United States. 
The postal rules and regulations of the United States. 
. Written recitations. 


. Miscellaneous matters. 
(Arbor Day, March 9, 1883.) 


MARCH 17. 

1. A teachers’ library: 

(a) What should it contain ? 

(6) How should it be formed ? 

(c) How should it be used ? 
2. What have I done for my school this term ? 
3. Compare the township plan of schools with the present one. 
4. What improvements are needed in our examinations and 
certificates ? 
= What good has been accomplished by our school associ- 
ation 
6. What shall be done with teachers who have not attended 
our sessions ? 


TTS 


(Arbor Day, March 9, 1883.) 


CAUTION 1. Do not let the association fail. 
can make it succeed. 

CAUTION 2. Be careful in selecting the secretary. Put in 
a teacher who will work. 

CAUTION 3. Advertise your appointments and the division 
of labor. 

CAUTION 4. Do not waste time; be prompt; be ready; be 
willing; be prepared on all topics. 

CauTION 5. Do not fail to get patrons and officers to attend 
your session. 

CAUTION 6. Remember Arbor Day. 


Two or three 


TOO TOO. 


One would hardly charge grim Oliver Cromwell with talking 
slang, especially modern esthetic slang. But I find in a letter 
of his (Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
Harper’s edition, Vol. I., page 127), the expression ‘‘to in- 
tents and purposes too too full of suspect.’’ Carlyle says, ina 
note on the above, ‘‘ Too too, in those days, means little more 
than too.” In the revival of medieval art, it seems that med- 
ieval English has come into fashion. H. L. B. 


THE BLITHE-HEART KING. 


In the Reading Hand-Book, the ‘ Blithe-heart king,’’ in 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Birds of Killingsworth, is said to mean King 
David. The birds are said in the poem, ‘*‘ To sing His praise 
whom Saxon Czedmon calls the blithe-heart king.’’ To say 
nothing of the absurdity of making the birds sing to the praise 
of King David, or the capitalizing of the pronoun His, Long- 
fellow himself says, in his Poets and Poetry of Europe, that 


Czdmon calls the Creator ‘‘ the blithe-heart king.”’ 
H. L. B. 


TONIC SOL-FA AT QUINCY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In justice to those of your readers who are interested in 
music will you kindly state in your columns that the compar- 
ison of methods at Quincy was prevented last June by sick- 
ness in my family, and the death of two children from scarlet 
fever. The teachers in the Adams School have become deeply 
interested in the Tonic Sol-fa System, and the report of re- 
sults there is merely postponed. T. F. Sewarp. 
Orange, N. J., Oct. 16, 1882. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
No. 250. One-balf of anything is equivalent to a third and 
a half-of-a-third of it; therefore a third and a half-of-a-third 
of 6 is three. Ss. L. 


No. 252. In first volume of Bret Harte’s works, issued 
this year by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., I find a poem entitled 
‘*Miss Blanche Says.’’ Is that it? Nothing later in there 
from ‘* Miss Blanche.”’ B. 4 
No. 255. Moses Coit Tyler’s promises to be the best when 
completed. Two volumes already issued. Consult, also, 
Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia. Cc. R. B. 


QUERIES. 


No. 255. Can any one tell me the author of a poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Dead and Alive,’’ commencing, 
* She is dead,”’ they said to him; “come away. 
Kiss her and leave her; thy love isclay ’’? H. L. B. 
No. 256. Will you please give the proof of the statement, 
The reciprocal of a quantity is one divided by that quantity ? 


SUBSCRIBER. 
No 257. Ifthe third of six were three, what would the 
fourth of twenty be ? Ss. L. 


No. 258. Is the orbital motion of planets due to the at- 
traction of gravitation ? or, will the principle of universa] 
gravitation explain the phenomenon or phenomena of planet- 
ary motion? It is stated as a law that the force of attraction 
is directly proportional to the mass of the attracting bodies, 
and also, inversely proportional to their distances. When the 
moon is between the earth and sun, the latter is about 500 
times farther from the moon than the former; but the mass of 
the latter is 300,000 times greater than the former. 

300,000 : 5007: : 15:8. 

This gives to the sun an attracting force upon the moon 
nearly twice as great as that of the earth upon the moon, and 
yet the moon revolves round the earth as a center. How 
can this be explained, unless it be true that planets and 
satellites have an orbital motion independent of the laws of 
the attraction of gravitation ? J. M. MAXWELL, 


5. How can we best teach penmanship ? 


, Oct. 14, 1882. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the 118th call for the redemption of bonds of the 5 per cent. 
funded loan of 1881, continued at 3} per cent. The amount 
called for is $15,000,000, and interest will cease on the 18th of 
January.——The American Antiquarian Society held its an- 
nual meeting at its rooms in Worcester, Oct. 21, the Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, president, in the chair.——Services com- 
memorative of the 200th anniversary of the landing of William 
Penn, at Chester, Pa., were held at the Friends’ meeting-house 
in that city on Sunday. A poem written by John G. Whittier 
in 1824, when a boy of 16 years, was read. Addresses appro- 
priate to the occasion were also made by several persons.—— 
The newly-elected minister from Japan and his suite, together 
with the minister to Vienna, arrived in Washington on Mon- 
day, after a journey of 22 days and 19 hours from Yokohama, 
the quickest time on record. 

South America.—It is reported from Peru that Montero still 
adheres to his intention of continuing the war with Chili un- 
less reasonable terms of peace are granted. It is also reported 
that the Peruvian colony in Paris has raised $1,000,000 to aid 
Pierola, and that he will declare himself dictator as soon as 
he lands on Peruvian soil.——An engagement is reported be- 
tween Chilian troops and montoneros, which took place on 
the 9th inst., near Parota. The montoneros were completely 
dispersed. It is now believed the Chilians have made terms 
of peace with Garcia Calderon. The ex-president of Magda- 
lena will soon leave for Peru, accompanied by Minister Logan, 
to call a congress to ratify this treaty. 

France.—Considerable uneasiness prevails in France, riotous 
demonstrations having recently occurred at Lyons and Mont- 
ceau les Mines. A strike of 20,000 employés in the furniture 
trade in the Faubourg, St. Antoine, Paris, is also threatened. 
——The Government has resuscitated the treaty with Tunis, 
and it will be submitted to the Chamber of Deputies for rat- 
ification. 

Russia.—A St. Petersburg dispatch states that incendiary 
fires have broken out in several parts of Pawlawask, and that 
the whole place is threatened with destruction. Property to 
the value of 5,000,000 roubles has been destroyed in the timber 
yards by the river Neva. 
ts Servia.—An attempt to assassinate the King of Servia was 
made at the cathedral in Belgrade, Monday, the assailant being 
the widow of Col. Jefrew Markowitch. She fired twice at the 
King. 

Spain.—Marshal Serrano has announced his readiness to 
accept office in Spain should King Alphonso summon him to 
form a new ministry. 

Egypt.—The Egyptian Ministry has at last consented to per- 
mit Arabi Pasha to have foreign counsel, on condition that the 
witnesses first undergo a preliminary examination. 


Hon. M. A. Newett, of Maryland, has held the 
office of Superintendent of Schools of that State contin- 
uously since 1868. His name was omitted in our ref- 
erence to State superintendents, last week, on the sup- 
position that the office had been practically abolished 
and restored since 1872. As it now appears, Mr. Apgar 
of New Jersey, and Mr. Newell of Maryland, are the 


only State officers who have held the office ten years 
consecutively. 


Ex-Presipent Rutherford B. Hayes was in New 
York to attend the meetings of the Peabody Education 
and Slater Trust Funds management, with both of 
which he is connected. The Slater trustees announce 
that, next year, the income of $1,000,000 will be avail- 
able for the education of the colored people of the 
South. Mr. Hayes is preparing some remarks on Na- 
tional Aid to Education, for an occasion in the near 
future. Perhaps the question, “ What shall be done 
with our Ex-Presidents ?” cannot be better solved than 
by giving them a permanent leave of absence from the 
political arena, and a working chance to gain a new and 
loftier name as apostles of education, going forth to 
build up the waste places of the land. 


THE increasing circulation of Tak JoURNAL oF Epv- 
CATION in the West has led us to seek for an able rep- 
resentative of that section to occupy a position on our 
editorial staff. We are happy to announce that we have 
made arrangements with Mr. W. H. Payne, Professor 
of Pedagogics in the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, to take the place. Prof. Payne is well known 
as an author of several of our best books on pedagogy, 
and his teachings are everywhere regarded as _ philo- 
sophical and practical. Our readers who are studying 
on the most advanced lines of pedagogic investigation 
will welcome Prof. Payne’s work in the scientific devel- 
opment of educational topics. 

Dr. Harris of Concord will also take a prominent part 
in the discussion of vital questions, and his thoughtful 
articles in current numbers of THe JouRNAL will be 
read with interest. 


THE new Mayor of Brooklyn, Mr. Seth Low, has 
taken off his coat in earnest for a two years’ job in 
bringing the public school system of that city up to the 
reazonable demands of its better sort of people. If 
half the good things now in the air actually descend 
and abide in the city of churches, a great change will 
come over the spirit of public education therein. Brook- 
lyn has been a place full of discouragement for the upper 
class of teachers in the common schools, and it does not 
yet know what it owes to a few score of devoted men 
and women who have worked in hope of better times. 
Nothing is now needed save the wise codperation of all 
true friends of popular education to second the efforts 
of their Mayor in the great work ahead. Mayor Low 
has offered several prizes to architects for the best de- 
sign for primary school-houses, costing from $10,000 to 
$25,000, above the lot; and we would urge the building 
fraternity to send in their designs. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Education of 
Connecticut, last Friday, letters were read from ex- 
President Woolsey, President Porter, Professor Thacher, 
ex-Governor English, and others of New Haven, and 
from prominent citizens of other towns, asking the 
Board not to accept Mr. Northrop’s resignation, which 
was presented in September. While expressing a high 
appreciation of these letters, Mr. Northrop pressed his 
resignation at an early day, adding: “ Having been en- 
gaged in the State supervision of schools for over 
twenty-five years in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
and nearly sixteen years in this State,—a longer period 
than anyone else in this country has held a similar 
position, —I may now reasonably ask a release from 
these official duties.” The Board accordingly accepted 
his resignation, to take effect at the close of the current 
year, and voted that, “in accepting his resignation, we 
do it with undiminished confidence in his integrity 
and with a deep sense of the good work which he has 
done to the cause of education.” The Hartford Courant 
says, editorially : 

“ We hear that it is his purpose, as soon as he is re- 
leased from his present duties, to devote himself entirely 
or chiefly to a work in which his heart has long been 
enlisted,—the work of propagating through the country 
the gospel of rural improvement. He has given a great 


deal of voluntary, unpaid labor to this cause in the past 
sixteen y and there are villages, on both sides of 


the Connecticut river, that eloquently attest his success 


in interesting, not only the boys and girls in the schools, 
but also the grown folks in the good work of making 
the home and the town beautiful,—a pride as well as a 
care to the dwellers in it, and a picture to the eye of the 
visitor. There is a great field for missionary labor of 
this sort at the West, and one would have to look far 
to find a more competent and zealous missionary than 
Mr. Northrop.” 


Tue authorities of Harvard University deserve the 
thanks of the public for their late order forbidding the 
employment of, or association with, “ professionals” in 
the athletic sports of the students. The habit of striving 
after the sort of distinction represented by these “ pro- 
fessional ” clubs has oftener developed a type of charac- 
ter reverting to barbarism than the manly virtues that 
the “muscular Christians” associate with University 
sports. For some unexplained reason, the Yale College 
faculty refuses to second this excellent movement. A 
generation ago our colleges were full of ambitious stu- 
dents broken down by lack of suitable bodily exercise. 
Now we are afilicted with the opposite extreme; and 
we rarely follow the title, “ College affairs,” in the daily 
journal without bringing up in a thicket of details that 
remind us of an experience in an old-fashioned muster- 
field. By the way, Harvard College is honestly sup- 
posed, by a good many worthy people, to be an “awful 
warning” as a high “secular” institution. But Dr. 
Edward Hale, just home from a look at the great Uni- 
versities of Europe, declares that nowhere has he faced 
a thousand students so attentive at morning prayers. 
It may be the new regulation by which this University 
calls in such divines as Hale and Brooks may have 
something to do with this revival of interest in college 
worship. The practise, in our day, of ringing a crowd 
of sleepy boys out of bed, at six o’clock in a raw Novem- 
ber morning, to sit through a mechanical service, often 
rendered in a half-audible tone, off at the end of a freez- 
ing chapel, was more valuable as a test than a provoca- 
tive of piety. 


THE WADSWORTH CLUBS. 


Several years ago, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the most 
versatile and inspiring writer for young people in the 
country, and master of ceremonies at the launching of 
more good things than any man we know, printed one 
of his inimitable moral extravaganzas, under the title, 
“Ten Times One is Ten.” The story has a half-absurd 
illustration of the way a good thing multiplies when a 
few genuine workers for good are behind it. Ten young 
people, at the end of three years, united in a club for 
the general elevation of personal character and public 
and private well-doing, have managed, each, to enlist 
ten friends in the service of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
The next three years showed a thousand apostles, 
which, by regular progression, in twenty-seven years, 
amount to 1,000,000,000 people devoted to extending 
the gospel of Faith, Hope, and Love. The story gath- 
ers fire as it goes, and ends in a superb heaven, in which 
this mighty army of the Lord makes its final onset 
upon the last poor devil that ventures to hold out for 
the wrong, and brings him into the kingdom amid a uni- 
versal uproar of rejoicing,—the reader convulsed in an 
agony of laughter and tears. It was just such an au- 
dacious push for the upper side of life as would make 
an era in the life of any generous young person reading 
it for the first time. So, it is not so remarkable to any- 
body but its author that, today, there are several hun- 
dred of these Wadsworth Clubs (Harry Wadsworth was 
the hero of the story) scattered over this country, 
Europe, and the Pacific islands, containing several 
thousand young people; and that last summer, in Lon- 
don, the author was invited toa lunch party of distin- 
guished characters to tell over his story and what has 
come of it. With the beginning of the year, Dr. Hale 
opened communication with these clubs through a cir- 
cular, which is to be continued. | 

The Wadsworth Club, like every stroke of genius in 
morals, has the simplest possible organization. It 
simply proposes that, as boys and girls and young people 
are all the time coming together in clubs, they shall add 
to the organization, base-ball or what not, a combined 
effort to make themselves better, avoid evil habits, and 
do as much good in natural, unostentatious ways as 
possible. It avoids ths» wearisome machinery and pub- 
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lic display which are the bane of children’s societies, 
and directs the attention of young people to the only 
point where the young can be of service,—-to their own 
character, habits and manners; their home, school, and 
associate life, and the opportunities for doing good that 
skirt the pathway of every child. But the best way to 
learn about the Wadsworth Club is to read Dr. Hale’s 
admirable story, and send for his circular, at his office, 
South Congregational Church, corner of Washington 
and Union Park streets, Boston. 


THE TULANE GIFT TO NEW ORLEANS. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat has a recent account 
of the princely gift of Paul Tulane to the city of New 
Orleans, “ for the promotion and encouragement of in- 
tellectual, moral, and industrial education among the 
white young persons in New Orleans, State of Louisiana, 
and for the advancement of learning and letters, the 
arts and sciences therein.” Mr. Tulane is an old citi- 
ven of New Orleans, now residing in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and his gift includes all the real-estate in his 
possession in New Orleans. The property is favorably 
situated, consisting of some twenty lots of ground and 
buildings, with a present annual rental of $38,000, and 
a prospective increase, making the entire value from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The donor has wisely re- 
frained from interference with the method of using the 
money, and has confined himself to naming a board of 
eighteen trustees, and signifying his desire that the 
education fostered by his bounty “shall be useful and 
of solid worth; conducive to immediate practical benefit, 
including the higher culture, and, as far as possible, 
without sectarian offence, in conformity with Christian 
truth as illustrated in the Holy Scriptures.” 

Such a magnificent opportunity for a city and State 
in the peculiar educational condition of Louisiana can- 
not fail to awaken a deep interest in all parts of the 
country. In no State of our Union have the enemies 
of universal education come so near a triumph as in this 
Commonwealth, Even to-day its whole system of public 
instruction is in danger of being starved out by the 
narrow policy of the reigning cliques and political cor- 
ruptions in State and municipal affairs. New Orleans 
has the foundation for an effective system of public 
schools, in the hands of a body of teachers whose fidelity 
has been proved by every test. In the University of 
Louisiana it has the foundation of a college incom- 
parably the best in the Southwest, and needing only 
generous support and fit endowment to become all that 
the city may require of it. In its three “ universities ” 
for the colored people, crowning the common schools, 
there is all needful opportunity for the training of the 
freedmen. The usual number of respectable private 
academies completes the circle of opportunity. With- 
out presuming to give advice, it would seem that the 
first duty of the trustees of the Tulane Fund would be 
to avoid interference with the good foundations that 
now exist. Any school or schools that would displace 
or weaken the system of public instruction or the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana would inflict a wound upon the 
educational life of the city. 

There are two directions in which there is still a call 
for upbuilding in New Orleans. There is, at present, 
no suitable opportunity for the higher education of its 
young women; and, beyond the essays of two or three 
private associations, there has been no beginning of that 
industrial training in mechanics and design which would, 
more than anything else, contribute to the material and 
moral development of that great city. There is no com- 
munity of a quarter of a million of people in the United 
States to-day where it is so difficult for a young person, 
not a day laborer or a servant, to earn an honest living, 
as in New Orleans; and the great hope of the solid 
prosperity and progress of the Southwestern metropolis 
depends more upon the awakening of its people to this 
fact than upon appropriations for the Mississippi River 
or the development of commercial facilities. 

A Board of Trustees so enlightened as the Tulane 
Fund Directors, with ample power to do the best thing, 

cannot fail to see these opportunities for great service. 


dt is not necessary that imposing piles of buildings, 


‘crowded with expensive machinery, should be considered 
the condition of this industrial training. Half-a-dozen 


modest schools for industrial drawing and design would 
be the best beginning, opening up into important work 
for the future. After the bitter experience of New 
Orleans with past mismanagement and loss of trust- 
funds, it is gratifying to be able to hope for the best 
things from the administration of the splendid gift of 
Paul Tulane. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 


F, Pillon publishes, in La Critique Philosophique, of 
August 13, a program for moral instruction in primary 
schools. After giving the directions relating to in- 
struction in morality, which appear in the official pro- 
gram for primary schools of France, he makes the fol- 
lowing observations: 


** Moral instruction proceeds more from the heart than from 
the reason; accordingly, precision and the logical connection 
of the truths presented are of little importance. It would be 
wrong to strive for them, for the question is concerning an 
art, not ascience. The instructor ought to take it for granted 
that the children whom he addresses have already learned the 
true notions of good and evil from the home and the church; 
he should not question the purity of these notions; he need 
not assume the right of correcting them, for he should not 
seem to lack respect for any opinion, whatever it may be. His 
office is confined to developing, by suitable culture, that which 
is found as a nascent germ in the conscience of his pupils, and 
which has been sown by others. It is not his duty to teach a 
comanivt theoretical morality, followed by a practical morality; 
he should even guard against it with care, for he might come 
in collision with the liberty of conscience of the family. He 
is not called upon to take the place of either pastor or parent, 
but should join his efforts with theirs. In order that this may 
be done, he ought to occupy a field where he would not be ex- 
posed to the risk of disagreeing or differing with them, — the 
field of sentiment. The moral instruction which he gives 
cannot, then, be confounded, either in manner, character, or 
form with lessons properly called. The means which he em- 

loys cannot be like those in a course of science or grammar. 

hey ought to be more flexible, more affecting, of greater va- 
riety, and of a less didactic character. In a word, no theory, 
no moral dogmatism, the least possible number of regular and 
methodical lessons, general maxims, and logically coordinated 
precepts; but, conversations, exhortations, stories capable of 
making on impression on young souls; such is the manner in 
which the minister and higher council of public instruction in- 
terpret the application of the law which has put morality in 
the laicised program of primary instruction. It must be ad- 
mitted that by this mode of such teaching enters 
with a modesty quite unexpected. Under this inoffensive form 
it cannot cause uneasiness to anyone. We had foreseen that 
this laicity, which was called so threatening, would be mod- 
ified in passing from legal texts to administrative rules; it is 
modified to the astonishment of its friends and its enemies.”’ 


Referring to the polemics to which this question of 
instruction in morality in primary schools gave rise, last 
year, in France, Monsieur Pillon says: 


‘The Minister of Public Instruction and the university have 
taken account of all the objections and all the scruples. The 
innovation will not have the significance attributed to it. 
Morality will not be taught as a science. The attempt will 
not be made to formulate its principles. Axioms will dis- 
trusted and dispensed with, to the satisfaction of everybody, 
M. de Broglie and M. Jules Simon, the disciples of Auguste 
Comte and those of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the Catholic priests 
and Protestant pastors alike.’’ 


NEW-ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 
THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
Lecture II.—Kducation in Civil Society—Brahminism 
and Buddhism. 


The lecturer began by calling attention to the questions of 
the day relating to over-education, and the danger of making 
discontented people by giving them aspiration for positions that 
they cannot attain. He then alluded to the previous lecture 
on China, and introduced the topic of the day,—the System of 
Education in India and in the Buddhistic Communities. 

In India we find another education from that in China, and 
on a different basis. It is a caste education. The duties of 
each person to members of his own caste, and then to members 
of other castes, form the chief staple of education. The hew- 
ers of wood and the drawers of water are effectually provided 
for, first by birth and then by education. If we desire to be- 
hold the effects of caste education made supreme over all oth- 
ers, we must look carefully into East Indian life and interpret 
it by its laws, religion, and philosophy. The division of labor 
is necessary in order that man may gain the requisite skill to 
conquer nature. Food, clothing, and shelter are rendered 
necessary by nature, — our bodies, — and can be supplied only 


by nature, —the mineral, vegetable, and animal realms. Be- 
sides food, clothing, and shelter, there is the fourth want, in- 
cluding that of culture or spiritual direction, and that of pro- 
tection, — the realm of religious and scientific education, and 
the realm of the political government. 

In India one caste is devoted to spiritual direction, — the 
Brahmin who reads and 7 ey the Vedas, and gives coun- 
sel to the rulers of ext is ihe or 
caste, that manages the secular or po government, w 
the counsel and advice of the Brahmins. Then the food- 
clothing-and-shelter providers, who devote themselves to ag- 
riculture and the arts. Trades and commerce form a 


caste,—the Vaisyas; and, lastly, is the Sudra caste, which con- 


sists of day-laborers or servants. 
birth, — an accident of nature. 

For the East Indian the division of labor is the great divine 
fact of life. ‘* Brahma, the highest God, created the caste of 
Brahmins from his head, the warriors from his arms, the 
trades-people from his loins, and the servants from his feet.”’ 
Caste being of divine origin, and imposed upon man, how shall 
it be preserved and transmitted ? The answer is, a perpetual 
education in the duties of one’s caste, and in the abnegation 
of all that looks toward the recognition of identity of human 
nature, and the equality of all in the substance of manhood. 
The greatest possible care is taken not to educate children be- 
yond the position into which they are born, and which has 
been occupied by their ancestors. 

What is virtue in one caste may be a sin in another, The 
duties are prescribed with such minuteness that a very complex 
system arises for each, which must be obeyed in its smallest 
particular under penalty of excommunication from one’s caste. 
The observances and formalities are more numerous with the 
higher castes. Hence even for the Brahmin who is as a God 
to the other castes, there is such a weight of formalities and 
observances that life is not worth living, for him. He must 
perform tedious ceremonies of purification to remove the effect 
of the most casual accidents. His eating, sleeping, rising, 
walking, and seeing are all hampered by formalities. 

The first, second, and third castes are of the twice-born, and 
they may read and hear the Vedas; but the Sudras must not 
read, nor hear read, those holy books. Burning-hot oil poured 
into his ears was the penalty for breaking this law. If the 
Sudra were to speak evil of a Brahmin or warrior or merchant, 
the code of Manu decrees that a red-hot iron bar ten inches 
—_ shall be thrust into his mouth. 

here is more respect shown toward cows or monkeys than 
toward the lowest caste of human beings. In fact the Hindoo 
will not tread upon ants nor kill brute animals; he founds 
hospitals for sick or aged cows and monkeys, but is entirely 
indifferent to the sufferings of a man from a lower caste. 

Elementary instruction to the regenerated or twice-born in- 
cludes reading, writing, and arithmetic. The children learn 
to form letters on the sand first, and afterward on palm-leaves 
with an iron pencil; and at last with ink on plantain-leaves. 
The monitorial system is practised,—one child hearing the 
other recite his lesson, and assisting him to learn it. The 
Brahmin’s children are in all cases treated with partiality. 

The lecturer described the ceremonies practised in studying 
the Vedas in School and the form of greeting the teacher by 
clasping his feet with crossed hands. He illustrated the poetic 
style in which moral instruction is given by the lessons of the 
Hitopadesa, a book of fables. He then explained the Hindoo 
pantheism, and accounted for the origin of Buddhism as a 
reaction against caste in India and the family etiquette of 
China, and gave an account of the requirements of the cate- 
chism of Chinese Buddhists. 

The next lecture will consider Persian education. 


The caste is determined by 


DRIFT. 


— We stumbled over an obstinate youngster on the curb- 
stone, the other day, whose crossing was hindered by a station- 
ary team in the middle of the street. To mamma’s encourage- 
ments to “‘ go-ahead,’’ he stood stock still, bawling lustily; 
‘*T want to cross the street! I won’t go before that nasty 
wagon, and I won’t go behind it!’”’ How many school com- 
mittees are in the same position,—on the curbstone; the pub- 
lic crying, ‘‘ Go-ahead ’’; but some time-honored wagon, full of 
old educational lumber, blocks the way. Going before may 
wake up a pair of spavined steeds to a rush upon the reckless 
reformer, and going behind is not dignified; so the deadlock 
goes on, and nothing is heard but the voice of the school com- 
mittee piercing the air with a wail of inefficiency. 

— As long ago as the grand age of France, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu startled the classic proprieties by declaring that the best 
thing to be done by the college of his native city was to lay a 
thorough foundation in the study of the French language and 
literature. Now that the English language has flowered into 
the grandest literature of any age, where is the sense of spend- 
ing ten years in the drill of the Latin and Greek grammars, 
with extracts laboriously conned from a dozen writers, not one 
of whom has been really measured, and sending forth a boy 
into that biggest university in the world, the United States of 
America, ignorant of English and American literature, and a 
‘* freshman ”’ in his mother-tongne ? 

— A cultivated Hungarian gentleman, on his first introduc- 
tion to a crowded American audience, declared that he “‘ saw 
the whole of Europe before him, and something nowhere to 
be found in Europe beside.”” Crossing the watershed of the 
Berkshire Hills, in Massachusetts, in the little village of Peru, 
we saw the children perched on the stone-walls to greet the 
coming of the mistress, with the customary shout and rush for 
the school-house door. Of the fifteen youngsters eight were 


of the old “ native American ”’ stock; four were recent impor- 
tations of Canadian-French; while a jolly Patrick, and a de- 
mure Wilhelmina, and a highly-respectable, young American 
female citizen of African descent, brought up the rear. The 
American teacher must now be an educational revolver to hit 
her polyglot class, in almost any country village school. 


— One of the pleasant incidents of the Boston summer vaca- 
tion has been a long visit from Miss Mary Tucker Magill, of 
Charlottsville, Va. Miss Magill is the daughter and grand- 
daughter of a professor of the University of Virginia, a niece 
of the Hon. Randolph and Beverly Tucker, and a fine repre- 
sentative of the culture and character of the Old Dominion. 
With a genuine spirit of progress she has thrown herself into 
the new educational movement of the State, and is well known 
through her excellent History of Virginia, and her success as a 
teacher of elocution and an attractive public reader. Her 
vacation errand in Boston was the bringing out a charming 
little volume: Pantomimes, or Wordless Poems, for Elocution 


and Calesthenic Classes. This beautiful volume, printed by J 
S. Cushing & Co., contains some thirty pages of choice quota- 
tions, with directions; a score of exquisite a 
figures, photograpbed from living attitudes; with music by 
Leopold Franken. We cannot imagine a finer holiday present 


third |for the school or home than this original and dainty device 


of elocutionary art. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HIstToRY AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNITED States. By Simon Sterne, of the New 
York Bar. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 
This book contains a faithful sketch of the Constitution of 

the United States as it stands in the text and as it has been 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, accompanied by a history 
of the political controversies which resulted in the formation 
of, and the several changes in, that instrument. This work is 
of special value at the present time, when statesmen, political 
students, and intelligent people generally are exercised about 
the methods of legislation, in regard to representation, tariff 
legislation, financial questions, civil-service reform, commercial 
interests, and many other topics which are likely to enter into 
the action of political parties and tend to the production of 
constitutional changes. The author does not think we have 
attained perfection in our legislation, and makes a strong 
appeal to the good sense of the people to remedy many defects 
in our system. The work has an admirable index to aid the 
student and reader in investigating the salient points in our 
constitutional history and the political development of this 
growing republic. The book is vigorously written, well printed, 
and substantially bound. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND Sona. Selected from 
English and American Authors. Collected and edited by 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, of Cambridge, compiler of The Long- 
Sellow Birthday Book, Seven Voices of Sympathy, ete. With 
a steel portrait of Longfellow, and 16 full-page illustrations, 
from original designs by Church, Fredericks, Dielman, Schell, 
Murphy, Gifford, Smillie, Harry Fenn, and others. Engraved 
by George T. Andrew. Over 900 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $5.00; half morocco, gilt, $7.50; full morocco, gilt, 
$10.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


This is an elegant volume of poetical selections, suited to 
the demands of the holidays. Miss Bates, the editor, has 
shown admirable literary taste and a wise discrimination in 
making the selections. The book contains 882 octavo pages, 
including a complete index to first lines; each page is printed 
with a tasteful border upon heavy calendered paper, and bound 
with exquisite taste. The 16 full-page illustrations are from 
original designs of the best artists, and the typography and 
press-work is almost faultless. The collection is especially full 
and complete in extracts from living American authors, many 
of whom are represented in no other compilation; while care 
has been taken to include those also without which a work of 
this description would be incomplete. One feature is worthy 
of special commendation. The selections represent the genius 
of woman as fairly as that of man. The arrangement is a new 
plan. The authors are placed alphabetically, and all of the 
extracts from each author are placed in one section instead of 
being scattered through the book under different headings. It 
is invaluable as a book of reference, and has cost the editor, in 
preparation, the leisure intervals of fifteen months, and isa 
monument to her industry, fidelity, and good literary judgment. 
It has a complete table of contents, and an index of authors 
and titles. The entire work has been carefully and faithfully 
executed, the material is garnered from the best sources, and 
the mechanical work has been done in the very best style of 
the book-making art. Those seeking for a volume of standard 
character and permanept value for a holiday gift, cannot do 


better than to secure a copy of The Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Song. 


Snow FLAKES FROM SantTa’s LAND. By Laurie Loring. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This beautifully illustrated book for the children contains 
over one hundred attractive pieces. It is a model gift-book for 
the coming holiday season, and will delight and instruet thou- 
sands in the homes of the people. It awakens yearnings for 
the Christmas season to approach. Such books as this com- 
bine amusement of a pure and refined character with instruc- 
tion, and every thoughtful parent will find a satisfaction in pro- 
viding such books for his children. In binding, pictures, and 
typography it is well done. 


Vice VERSA; or, A Lesson to Fathers. By F. Anstey. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.00. 

It is refreshing to occasionally take up an original and divert- 
ing story like this of Mr. Anstey’s. It is an English story of 
school-life, and is obviously designed to teach fathers some 
very important lessons upon the importance of knowing the 
exact positions their sons occupy in the private boarding-school 
in England. The father in this case is Mr. Paul Bultitude, a 
colonial produce merchant, with an office in Mincing Lane, 
London. The son is Master Dick, pupil at Dr. Grimstone’s, 
Crichton House, Rodwell Regis. Dick is at home for a hol- 
iday. Mr. Paul has little feeling for Master Dick, and, when 
the latter is complaining of some of his hardships and begging 
for some very proper privileges, the former upbraids him for 
his ingratitude and unreasonableness, exclaiming, in a fit of 
impatience and ill-humor: “‘ Old as I am, and much as you 
envy me, I only wish at this very moment I could be a boy 
again, like you. Going back to school wouldn’t make me un- 
happy, I can tell you.”” Unluckily, at the moment of uttering 
this sympathetic and consoling sentiment, Mr. Bultitude holds 
in his hand a ‘‘ Garud4 Stone,” a mysterious Eastern talisman, 
and finds himself slowly turning into an exact duplicate of his 
boy. Dick, in-a hilarious mood, then seizes the wishing-stone 
and transforms himself into his father; and thus, having 
changed places, Mr. Paul is packed off to Dr. Grimstone’s, and 
Master Dick assumes the reins in Mincing Lane. From this 
point the book is occupied with Mr. Pauli Baltitude’s unhappy 


experiences ai Crichton House. He knows who he is himself, 


but finds it impossible to convince others of the fact, and his 
fortunes at the hands of Dr. Grimstone and his fellow-pupils 
are ludicrously trying. But this manner of putting himself in 
his son’s place proves instructive, and when Mr. Bultitude 
finally escapes from his singular imprisonment, it is as a wiser 
man and a kinder parent. The book is droll and entertaining 
from beginning to end, and seems to have been written to 
amuse as well as point a moral to fathers who send their sons 
to a class of English private schools not very unlike the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Squeers. We predict for this book a wide 
popularity in America. 


THE BopLEY GRANDCHILDREN, AND THEIR JOURNEY IN 
HoLuanp. By Horace E. Scudder, author of the other 
Bodley Books. With many illustrations and a very attract- 
ive cover. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This story of the summer of 1881 introduces the tens of 
thousands of the readers of the Bodley Books to the first vol- 
ume of the second series. In this volume the two families, 
with their grandchildren, start from New York, after first 
making themselves acquainted with the doings of their Dutch 
ancestors there in the days of New Amsterdam, and spend 
several weeks in Holland, seeing sights, taking an object-lesson 
in history, and especially making the connection between Amer- 
ican history and Dutch history. They are Americans visiting 
Europe not merely for the pleasure of travel, but for the pur- 
pose of tracing back the footprints of their ancestors. Mr. 
Scudder understands the art of writing for the young, and his 
publishers know how to set his ‘‘ apples of gold in pictures of 
silver’’ to delight and instruct them by illustrations and bind- 
ing. The other Bodley Books are: Doings of the Bodley Fam- 
ily in Town and Country, with 77 illustrations; The Bodleys 
Telling Stories, with 81 illustrations, and a richly illuminated 
cover; The Bodleys on Wheels, with 77 illustrations, and a 
curiously picturesque cover; The Bodleys Afoot, with 79 illus- 
trations, and an ornamental cover; and Mr. Bodley Abroad, 
profusely illustrated, and bound in a curiously ornamental 
cover; each $1.50, 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Elocutionist’s Annual; No. 10, comprising new and 
popular readings, recitations, declamations, dialogues, tab- 
leaux, etc, edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, vice-president of 
the National School of Elocution and Oratory, has been is- 
sued by that Institution at Philadelphia; price, in paper covers, 
35 cents; cloth, 75 cents. Mrs. Shoemaker is doing valuable 
service to the cause of elocutionary instruction in the prepara- 
tion of this annual, which is based upon a rational method of 
combining elocutionary training with elocutionary perform- 
ances. No. 10 is decidely the best issue of the annual ever 
published; the selections are choice in style, and will meet the 
wants of a critical popular taste. 

— The pretty little volume of society verses by George A. 
Baker, Jr., entitled Point Lace and Diamonds, has been out 
of print for some time, but its scarcity in the bookstores has 
only seemed to whet the public demand for it. In response to 
this demand R. Worthington, New York, announces a new 
edition, containing several new poems which must class with 
the author’s best efforts. One of these is in honor of New 
York city’s pet regiment, the Seventh, showing that their 
fighting record is as good as their flirting record. Mr. Baker 
is very happy in his hits at society, and his versatility leads 
him to pathos and humor by turns. The verses are ver 
bright and wholly entertaining, and Addie Ledyard’s dainty 
pictures nicely fit the poems. 

— Mr. H. D. Watson, of Greenfield, Mass., a gentleman well 
and favorably known to the book-selling world, has desired for 
many years to establish a periodical which should be within 
the reach of the humblest citizen, yet which should contain 
only the best literature, and maintain the highest standard in 
every department. With this idea in view, he has established 
Good Cheer, a sixteen-page monthly, which he sells for fifty 
cents per year, yet in which he is carrying out his pet scheme 
with wonderful success. Having secured for his editor Mrs 
Kate Upson Clark, a lady of much literary taste and ability, 
and with a remarkable aptitude for gauging the wants of the 
multitude, he is rapidly gaining for his little paper the respect 
and affection of every community into which it has been intro- 
duced. 

— One of the most important books for the holidays will be 
the special edition of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Poems, com- 
plete, from new electrotype-plates, finely illustrated, in one 
octavo volume; price in flexible covers, $5.00; full morocco, 
or tree calf, $9.00. It is published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Mr. Aldrich has rearranged and revised his 
poems for this edition, which is brought out in the most care- 
ful and tasteful style of the Riverside Press. It contains 28 
illustrations designed by the Paint and Clay Club of Boston, 
which includes many of the leading artists of the city, each 
artist being allowed to select those subjects most congenial to 
him, and most in the line of his art-work. The artists have 


personally supervised the engraving to}secure the most satis- 
actory results. Altogether, the book cannot fail to be one of 
the most artistic and desirable gift-books of the season, the 
beauty and delicacy of the poems being fitly supplemented by 
illustrations, typography, and binding in every respect harmo- 
wipe with them, and combining to produce a perfect work 
of ar 


— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have just 
issued two charming volumes of poetry suited to the coming 


and Other Poems, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, price, $1.25; 


and Helen of Troy, by A. Lang, $1.50. They also publish 


holidays, and also of permanent value in the libraries-of schol-| ... 
ars and the general reader. They are the Jdyls of Norway, 


Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth, as opposed to Agnosticism, 
being a treatise on applied logic, by James McCosh, LL.D., 
D.L.; price, 50 cents. This is the first book of a philosophic 
series which is announced by these enterprising publishers. 
Everything from the pen of Dr. McCosh will be eagerly sought 
by the best readers and thinkers of America. This little work 
displays his power as a writer, and his profundity as a clear 
thinker. Thesame publishers give us The Land of the Arabian 
Nights, being travels through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, to 
Bagdad, by Wm. Perry Fogg, A.M., author of Round the 
World Letters, etc., with an introduction by Bayard Taylor; 
price, $2.00. The book is profusely and well illustrated, and the 
text gives admirable and instruction descriptions of the lands 
that were the scenes of the ‘‘ Thousand and One Stories of the 
Arabian Nights.” It is written in a fascinating style, and in- 
troduces the reader to the sites of the earliest Chaldean civil- 
ization, traces the later Macedonian Empire, and presents the 
latest splendors of the famous Capital of the Caliphs. 

— The enterprising young house of White & Stokes, pub- 
lishers at 1152 Broadway, New York, have just issued some ex- 
quisitely beautiful holiday books, among which is The Artist’s 
Year, consisting of original and selected poems of the months, 
by Margaret P. James, illustrated as follows: January by Ar- 
thur Quartley, February by J. W. Casilear, March by J. R. 
Brevoort, April by R. M. Shurtleff, May by Julia Dillon, 
June by David Johnson, July by James M. Hart, August by 
H. Bolton Jones, September by Thomas Moran, October by 
R. Swain Gifford, November by George H. Smillie, and De- 
cember by A. F. Bellows; price, in cloth, $4,50, in vellum, 
$900. The sketches are charming models of art, and the 
poems, eight of which are by Miss James, are literary produc- 
tions of a high order of merit. Special commendation is due 
the publishers for their portion of this most attractive and val- 
uable work. Itis bound in heavy beveled covers tied with 
silk cords. The letter press and paper are almost faultless. 
Fortunate indeed will be those who find The Artist’s Year 
among their coming holiday gifts, and the demands for such 
works speaks well for the advance in refinement and artistic 
taste in America. They also publish the Wayside Flowers, 
containing fifteen original and contributed poems, arranged by 
Ellen E. Dickinson. These gems of poetry were all written or 
selected especially for this holiday souvenir, and the work is 
admirably illustrated by eight colored plates by Julia C. Em- 
met; price, $1.75. This is a new device, and will largely take 
the place of the Christmas card. It contains poems of wild 
flowers by Whittier, Longfellow, Stedman, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others. The covers are ribbon-tied, and it is printed in 
the daintiest style on costiy paper. 

The Christmas Basket is another graceful Christmas token 
from the same publishers, with covers in colors, and cut in the 
shape of a silvered basket filled with Christmas flowers and 
greens. On one side of the cover an elf, and on the other a 
little child, peeps out from among the flowers. The designs 
for the covers are by Mrs. Emmet, and the text by Mrs Martha 
J. Lamb, and others; price, 50 cents; figured, $1.00. 

Pussy Willow is still another of these publishers, artistic 
color-books. The child songs are by Henrietta Cushing, set 
to music by S. E. Farrar, and illustrated by Gertrude Clement; 
price, $2.00. The songs are well written, suited to the enjoy- 
ment of children. The colored illustrations are of real merit, 
and are faced by the songs and their accompanying music. 
Most appropriately this work is dedicated to Mrs. Horace 


Y | Mann, the friend and lover of children. 


College Cuts is the title of another of White & Stoke novel- 
ties for the holidays. It consists of a series of sketches of a 
humorous character, admirably well drawn, illustrating amus- 
ing episodes in college and society life. They were chosen 
from the Columbia Spectator of 1880-81-82, drawn by Herzog, 
McVickar, and others. Among the college fraternity this 
book will be immensely popular; price, $1.75. 

Messrs. White & Stokes also publish Little Folk in Green, a 
book of new and original fairy stories for little people, by 
Henrietta C. Wright. It is printed in large type on heavy fine 
laid paper, with five beautiful illustrations in color by Miss 
Lydia Emmet; price, $1.75. 

Snow and Sunshine, by the same publishers, is a charming 


story for boys and girls written by that well-known author 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, who gave us The Homes of America, 
History of the City of New York, The Christmas Owl, etc. It 
is copiously illustrated, and published in unusually attractive 
binding, the covers being stamped with gold, aluminum, and 
color; price, $2.00. White & Stokes have also issued a charming 
little edition of Charlotte Bronté’s Poems, in 16mo; and a new 
and elegant edition of Henry Fielding’s works, in large type, 
—_ wide margins, and in tasteful bindings, at a moderate 
price. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The American Citizen’s Manual; Part I.—-Governments, The Electorate, 
The Civil Service; edited by W. CG. Ford; cloth; « Questions of the Day ’ 

Series .... Those Children and their Teachers: A Story of To-day; by B. A. 
Brooks, A.M. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Son. 


Christ’s Christianity; being the romeo and Doctrines recorded in Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, as taught by Jesus Christ; by A. H. Walker; 
cloth. New York: ey | Holt & Co. 

The Cawbridge Book of Poetry and ; selected from lish and 


American authors; yy Charlotte F. Bates; illas.; small quarto, cloth, gilt 
and its Def ote, considered Physiological Pathologically, His- 
ts ects Ys 
torically, and Remedialiy; by Samuel O. 8. Potter, M.D.; cloth, $1.00. 
....On Blight Ailments: Their Causes, Nature, and Treatment; by Lionel 
8. Beale, M.D.; second revised edition, enlarged; 75 cts., paper. Phila.: 
P. Blakiston & Co. 

An Introduction to the Study of English Literature and Literary 
Criticism; designed for use of schools, seminaries, colleges, and univer- 
sities ; by Prof. J.Baldwin; Vol. 1.; Poetry; cl. Phila.: J. BE. Potter & Co. 

Idyis of Norway, and other Poems; b H. H. Bo esen; sq. 12mo, $1.25. 
Helen of Troy; by A. Lang; flexible cover; $1.50 ..' 
“The Arabian Nights "’: being traveis through Egypt, Arabia, and P 

Ragdad; by W. P. Fogg; with an introduction Bayard Taylor; 
cloth cover, gilt...-Criteria of Diverse Kinds of T as Opposed to 
Agnosticism: being a treatise on Applied Logic; by James MoCosh, LL.D. 
New York: Chas, Soribner's Sons, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


The beautiful city of the “‘ pent-up ” is not, nor would she be 
behind her neighbors in school matters. She has 112, teachers 
enrolled, an excellent ‘‘advanced’”’ school, as it is termed, 
and a good free academy. If natural and artificial surround- 
ings, if pleasant and comfortable school-buildings and school- 
rooms, if earnest teachers, and wise and careful supervision 
are any aids in the development of the tastes and habits of 
young people, surely Utica has good reason to have a strong 
hope for the future, as well as great interest in the present of 
her educational system. 

At the head of the school work is Supt. Andrew McMillan. 
His birthplace and residence during his early years was almost 
beneath the shadow of this city. He commenced teaching in 
1840 at the salary so many of our prominent educators of to- 
day remember with very distinct impressions, — ‘* $13.00 per 
month, and board around.’’ Herapidly worked up until 1865, 
when he was appointed principal of the Utica Advanced School. 
This position he held until 1876, when he was elected Supt. of 
Schools of the city of Utica, in which position he has since 
been working. He is left almost entirely free to follow his 
own ideas in educational matters, a fact that cannot be claimed 
of every city in the land; and yet it is almost the only way in 
which real prosperity can attend any system. The last report 
of the superintendent gives the net cost to the city, per term, 
for each pupil, — at $2.00, certainly not an extravagant sum. 
Yet the salaries paid are, in the main, liberal and fair. Under 
Supt. MeMillan’s administration, tardiness,—the bane of every 
teacher’s work,—has been steadily decreasing. 

One of the best features of the Utica work is the teachers’ 
meetings. ‘These are very interesting and profitable. Speak- 
ers from abroad are usually present to deliver a lecture or ad- 
dress upon some topic connected with educational work. Some 
of the ablest superintendents and teachers in the country have 
visited Utica for this purpose. We are of the opinion that if 
this work was imitated in some other cities, new interest would 
be inspired, new views broached, and better results be gained 
thereby. There is certainly no way of testing our growth and 
building up our schools wherein they are deficient like compar- 
ing ourselves with others, perceiving and observing carefully 
wherein they surpass us, and wherein we like our own results 
better. In this way only can we fully learn the good to which 
we are to hold fast, and the evil that is to be shunned. 

The course of study at the Free Academy, Utica, is compre- 
hensive and broad in its grasp, — sometimes we have thought 
almost too broad. There is a normal course of two years, a 
three years’ English and scientific course, a three years’ clas- 
sical course, and a four years’ course, or advanced course, 
which includes French or German, or fuller classical studies. 
Though too many courses in a school whose numbers do not 
exceed 175 have probably a tendency to lower the standard, 
yet, happily, we know by results that the work here done is 
good and thorough. Many graduates go to college and are 
uniformly well prepared. 

Utica has, also, another strong point in her school work; it 
is seldom a change in teachers occurs. Many have labored for 
years in the same field, and, as one can readily foresee, the re- 
sults are good. With proper care in the selection of teachers, 
and with a willingness to pay the price experienced and worthy 
labor is always sure to command, the retention of able teachers 
for a long period of years is possible,—and possible in no other 
way,—a secret many New-York cities have yet to learn. The 
influence of Hamilton College, only seven miles from the city, 
is also felt here in many ways. It gives an additional ‘‘ tone’”’ 
to the work, and naturally inspires in many pupils a desire for 
a higher education. J.L. T. 

Utica, N. Y., October, 1882. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Sparn.—A lady in Lerida has received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine and surgery cum.laude. 
The Foreign Minister of Spain has telegraphed to Havana, 


— to the university there the same faculties that the 
universities of the Peninsula po ssess. 


Russ1ta.—The latest Russian census shows St. Petersburg 
and its suburbs possessed of a population of 927,467, living in 
10,929 stone houses, 9,318 that are of wood, and 913 that are 

artly both. The city has 95 hotels, 635 restaurants, 1,416 

er-rooms, 170 grog-shops, and 793 wine-rooms. Out of 131,- 
090 tenements, 13,710 are unoccupied. There are 645 schools, 
and 109,000 children between the ages of 7 and 16 who ought 
to be attending school; but, as a matter of fact, 47 per cent. of 
the boys, and 37 per cent. of the girls get no schooling. 


IraLy.—The attempt to cut down teachers’ salaries is not 
confined to this country, as the following extract from La 
Scuola Italiana (The Italian School) will show: 

**On Sept. 14, Inspector Gatti proposed to the municipality 
of Caltagirone, in Sicily, to diminish the py of elementary 
teachers. This fact is singular enough. spector Gatti rep- 
resented that the municipality of Caltagirone is not a common- 
wealth of the first class. The municipality referred the prop- 
osition to the Educational Council of Catania, on whose good 
sense the poor teachers rely. We do not signalize Inspector 
Patti as an object of gratitude for elementary teachers!’ 

The Ministers of Commerce and Public Instruction have 
agreed to give the pupils in the girls’ training-schools at Capua 
and Potenza instruction in agriculture, and especially in horti- 
culture, the care of silk-worms and poultry, and floriculture. 
Efforts will be continued with the ministers to agree apon 
rules, in the hope that such instruction may be offered in other 


girls’ training-schools. Moreover, instruction in gardening, 
which has heretofore been given only to the men in the poor- 
house at Naples, will be given also to the women, at the ex- 
pense of the Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce.—La Scuola Italiana. 


VENEZUELA celebrates her centenary July 24, 1883, and the 
arrangements have been made for an international festival be- 
ginning on that day, which is the 100th anniversary of the 


birth of Bolivar, the Liberator, and ending August 2) The 
proclamation of the National holiday in honor of Bolivar, and 
the ensuing festival, invites the United States to join with 
Venezuela in the celebration, and sets apart the 3lst day of 
July to the exclusive purpose of offering ‘‘ admiration and 
homage to the great North American Republic”’ by unveiling 
a colossal statue of Washington, ‘‘ the father of the great peo- 
ple who founded republican institutions in the New World as 
a model to the Spanish-American nations.”’ 


FRANCE.—The law of Jan. 27, 1880, made training in gym- 
nastic exercises obligatory in all the public schools for boys, 
allowing a delay of two years for the organization of the work. 
The recent law extends the provision to schools for girls. 
The time for preparation having expired, the minister of pub- 


lic instruction (at that time Jules Ferry, since resigned) issued 
a circular setting forth the measures adopted, of which the 
most important are as follows: A manual of gymnastic and 
military exercises has been prepared for use in the boys’ 
schools, and a manual for gymnastic exercises only for girls’ 
schools. These two manuals are to be tributed in the com- 
munal schools. Along with the books, the apparatus and fix- 
tures necessary for a school gymnasium are given upon a de- 
mand from the commune. The Superior Council of public in- 
struction has fixed the programs for instruction in gymnastics 
in the normal schools for both sexes. Effective measures have 
been taken to make it certain that all teachers who go forth 
from these institutions shall be able to impart this training, or 
to superintend the same in the schools in which they may be 
employed. Since 1879 more than 600 diplomas of professors of 
gymnastics have been granted upon examination of the candi- 
dates. The law of 1880 obliges the Minister to submit to the 
Chambers every year, as an appendix to the budget, a report 
of the results and the progress accomplished in the application 
of the law. Jules Ferry proposed to make the first report in 
connection with the budget of 1883. For the purpose of accel- 
erating the work he arranged to have special courses in all the 
normal schools, during the vacation season of the present year, 
for the benefit of teachers already in active service, but not 
prepared to give gymnastic training. 

As a means of interesting the scholars themselves and their 
families, the minister decided to present a banner to each can- 
ton in which regular instruction in gymnastics and military 
exercises should be given in the public schools for boys. This 
banner is to be conferred upon the school which makes the 
highest record in a competitive exercise of gymnastics, military 
mannceuvers, and the use of fire-arms. 

A French periodical says that in view of the large number 
of cases of myopia which come from the primary schools, the 
Government is about to require that books for primary instruc- 
tion shall be printed on biue instead of white paper, and in 
larger characters than are at present employed. 

— J.S. Corley has for sometime taught the graded school 
on Enfield street, Enfield, to the great satisfaction of the pat- 
rons, and we are glad to learn that his services have been se- 
ones for the coming year. He is an earnest and successful 
teacher. 


VARIETIES. 
This is the general upshot of 


— ** Mine, miner, minus.’’ 
speculation in mining stocks. 

— If a student convince you that you are wrong and he is 
right, acknowledge it cheerfully, and,—hug him.—HZmerson. 


— Teacher—How is it, my dear, that you do not understand 
this simple ey M Child ( perplexed)—I have so many things 
to learn, that I have no time to understand. 

— They don’t have rains out West. A cloud just saunters 
up and examines a town, and then collapses right over it. 
Nobody escapes but the newspaper reporters and the book 
agents.— Atlanta Constitution. 

— The 400th anniversary of Martin Luther’s birthday will 
occur on the 10th of November, 1883. A Lutheran synod in 
this country has already begun to prepare for a suitable cele- 
bration of the day. 

— Winnemucca, Princess of the Piutes, is reported to have 
said that within fifty years there will not be an Indian alive. 
This prophecy is attributed to her: ‘‘ There will come a race 
that will drive the white man out and kill him, even as he has 
done us.”’ 

Modern Mastodons. — Recent discoveries in Indiana give a 
much more recent date to the mastodon than has been gener- 
ally assigned. In one skeleton the marrow of the huge bones 
was still capable of use, and the kidney-fat was replaced by 
lumps of adipocere. In another, found in Illinois, there was 
every evidence that it had lived upon the vegetation of the 
present day,— upon the grasses and herbs that now grow in 
the vicinity. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— The October number of the Historical and Genealogical Register 
completes the thirty-sixth annual volume of this time-honored periodical. 


— Mr. Rideing’s “‘ Medical Education in New York,’ in the October 

s is a novel and entertaining paper, illustrated by portraits of ten 

of the most eminent New York phy connected with medical col- 

leges, and sketches representing interesting features of the medical 
student's educational experience. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for November opens with a yachting article, 
“The ise of the Viking,” by H. W. Raymond, which is finely illus- 
trated; and “‘ A Day with Emerson,” by H. N. Powers, ) gi a fairly good 
idea of the great essayist’s conversational powers, and shows, we think, 
that humor was not as fereign to his nature as some critics have supposed. 


— The North American Review for November contains an unusually 
diversified table of contents. ‘“ English Views of Free Trade,” by Hon. 
John Welsh, of Philadelphia, is a clear and forcible exposition. ‘‘ The 
Industrial Value of Woman,” by Julia Ward Howe, is a very able reply 
to an article ey ne on “Woman’s Work and Woman’s 
Wages.” “The Pretensions of Journalism,” by Geo. T. Rider; and a 

mposium on “ The —-_ ee of Vice,” by Anthony Comstock, O. B. 
Fr ham, and Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, are well worthy attention. 
—“ Science in Relation to the Arts,” 


Dr. Seimens, in the Popular 
Science Monthiy for November, is es instructive in its discussion 
of electric and gas lighting. Dr. Oswald’s second 


on “ Physiog- 
nomic Curiosities,’’ is 


his best vein,—bright, crisp, witty, and full of 
curious information, as new as it is © departments are 
fall, and are all worth reading, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA.—Hon. W. C. Depauw, of New Albany, has con- 
ditionally made a donation of $300,000 to the Asbury Univ. of 
Greencastle. and will arrange in his will further endowment. 
The whole amount of his gifts will be about $1,000,000, 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


IowA.—Iowa Coll., which is gradually raising itself from 
the ruin caused by the tornado of several months ago, has just 
received the gift of a complete college series of casts of extinct 
specimens in natural history, through the Hon. G. H. Corliss, 
of Providence, R. I., who will be remembered as the builder 
of the great Corliss Engine in the Centennial Exhibition Build- 
ing. Mr. C, gave $1,200 toward the purchase of the series, and 
the gift was completed by the kindness of the owner, Prof. Ward. 

Hon. C. W. Slagle died recently at his house in Fairfield. 
He was always identified with the cause of popular education, 
was for many years a regent of the State Univ., president of 
the Board of Regents, and at one time acting-prest. of the Univ. 

J. T. McFarland, A.M., is the recently elected professor, of 
Belles Lettres in Iowa Wesleyan Univ.—Miss Allie Auten, 
an Iowa girl, is a professor in the Woman’s Medical Coll. in 
Chicago.——A McGregor paper designs that active measures 
be taken to fill up the high school by soliciting students among 
the country people. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, JIl. 


ILLINOIS.—It was the privilege of the editor of this dept. to 
attend the Oct. meeting of the Morgan Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 
The Co, Supt.’s office is furnished with an organ, and makes a 
very pleasant place for this gathering. All the exercises were 
fujl of interest, and the very excellent attendance is greatly to 
the credit of Supt. Sevier and his teachers. Among those 

resent from abroad was J. H. Richardson, of Stamford, Mc- 
ean Co., whose school has recently enjoyed a scarlet-fever 
vacation. 

The intercollegiate contest of this State occurred at Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, Oct. 6. These were the representatives 
and their colleges : Miss Lida Ashby, Industrial Univ.; C. H. 
Willes, Illinois Coll.; Miss Myra Pollard, Chicago Univ.; J. E. 
Miller, Lincoln Univ.; Walter A. Edwards, Knox Coll.; J. M. 
Ross, Monmouth Coll.; Miss Carrie A. Hewitt, Rockford Sem. ; 
Miss Luella Yocum, Wesleyan Univ. The first prize was 
awarded to Miss Pollard; the second to Mr. Ross. At the close 
of the contest an informal reception was held at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. The next contest goes to Rockford. 

The Illinois normal schools are both unusually full this year. 
The total number in that at Bloomington in Sept. was 624. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


KansAs.—Supt. Starkweather of Clay Co. has been renomi- 
nated. A deserved tribute to his good work.——Dr. W. F. 
Boyakin has been nominated for supt. of Marshall Co. He is 
aman of education and ability, and has already served two 
terms acceptably. The following Co. supts. have been renomi- 
nated: Quick of Crawford, Ellis of Franklin, Farrar of Rice, 
Baldwin of Barton, Jones of Lynn, Shively of Butler, and 
Truex of Davis. 

The new school-building at Howard will be occupied Nov. 
1, with Mr. Stout of Emporia as principal.——Americus is 
fortunate in having the services of W. M. Chance, of Emporia, 
as principal. He is aman of energy and ability. ——The new 
school-building at Great Bend is nearly completed. With furni- 
ture and all, it has cost about $6,500. 

Mrs. Dexter Clapp has been appointed to fill the vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Kansas State Normal School 
caused by the death of her husband, Gen. Dexter Clapp. 

MIssissipPI.—The State Univ. is now open to the girls. 
The ladies may score another victory. 

MIcHIGAN.—Hillsdale Coll. has enrolled, the present term, 
407 students, being the fourth largest term in point of attend- 
ance since the college was founded. The first largest term was 
in 1858, with an attendance of 425; the second in 1861, with 
413; the third in 1865, with 411; and the fourth, or present 
term, begins with 407 students, with more to arrive. 

At the State Univ., Ann Arbor, 1221 students have regis- 
tered, divided among the depts. as follows: Literary, 410; 
medical, 342; law, 274; pharmacy, 87; dentistry, 58; homeo- 
pathy, 50. Besides these there are a good many who have not 
yet put their names on the secretary’s book. 

Mies Ella A. Farnsworth died at the house of her uncle, Mr. 
R. G. Spaulding, Jonesville, Mich., on Sept. 4, 1882. Miss 
Farnsworth was a niece of Judge T. A. Cooley, Ann Arbor, 
and had taught successfully for many years in the ungraded 
schools of Jackson and Eaton counties, and also at her home 
in Monroe Co., Wis. Her life was one of self-sacrifice and de- 
votion to the highest interests of the cause. 


State Editor, W.T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Missourt.—There were 1440 pupils enrolled in the Spring- 
field public schools on Oct. 14; of these, 338 were colored. The 
total enumeration of children between 6 and 20 is 2,515. There 
are 94 pupils in the high school. This speaks well for Supt. 
Fairbanks. Drury Coll., Springfield Acad, and Mount St. 
Mary’s Acad. have their full quota. In Green Co., which is 
also under the supervision of Prof. Fairbanks, ten new school- 
houses were erected during the year. Many of the districts 
are manifesting increasing interest in the improvement of their 


schools. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnEsoTa.—The secretary of the Board of Ed. of St. Paul 
has received a bill of $2,600 from G. P. Randall of Chicago, for 
plans for the high-school building. 

The district court of Hennepin Co. decides that the Board 
of Ed. of Minneapolis has no right to pay Prof. O. V. Tousley’s 
salary as supt. after he accepted the office of consul at Treiste 
and departed from Minneapolis to enter upon that office. This 
decision was given on an application for a temporary writ of 
injunction restraining the Board from the payment of Prof. 
Tousley’s salary for September. The matter will come up for 
trial on its merits at the next term of said court. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the Stillwater public schools 
for Sept. is 1,084, an increase of 173 over the same period last 
year. 

New Jersey.—On the 12th inst. a large audience of people 
assembled at Drew Sem. (Madison), to attend the opening 
exercises. Prest. Buttz presided, and welcomed the visitors 
in a graceful manner. v. Dr. Wiley delivered an earnest 
address, contending that education is not a foe to earnestness, 
and that knowledge is not destructive of piety. Addresses 
were made by Rev. J. L. Lansing of Connecticut, and Gen. 


Fish. 


At the close of the exercises an ample collation was - 
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partaken of by many who were present. The prospects of the 
seminary are bright and encouraging. 

S. T. Dutton, supt. of New Haven (Conn.) public schools, 
was in Newark last week visiting the schools of that city. 

OxI0.—A movement has been started in Cleveland to estab- 
lish an institution which shall be known as the ‘‘ Western Re- 
serve School of Design for Women.’’ 

The South Western Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will meet in 
Cincinnati on the 27th and 28th insts. Mr. J. Mickleborough, 
the president, has been corresponding with the School Comrs. 
of Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Indiana, and it is prob- 
able that these officers will attend the meeting. If the com- 
mittee’s plans are carried out, the 27th will be occupied in an 
inspection of the Cincinnati schools. The evening will be 
given to music, readings, and brief addresses. Saturday will 
be occupied with the inaugural address of the president elect, 
papers, discussions, etc. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the N. H. State Teachers’ Assoc. 
opened its regular session at Concord, Friday, Oct. 20. 

Supt. Wm. E. Buck, of Manchester, opened the session with 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ Supplementary Reading.’’ Mr. Buck’s 
suggestions met with a very cordial reception. He tried to 


answer a question that always follows the presentation of this 
topic, — What are some of the good books for supplementary 
reading ?—by giving a list of works that he regarded as proper 
and profitable. 

The subject was further discussed by Miss Reed of the State 
Normal School, and State Supt. Patterson. 

Prof. E. H. Barlow, principal of Tilden Sem., West Lebanon, 
next read a paper on ‘“‘A Few Things Worth Looking at.’’ 
The — question with all educators is, said the professor, 
whether the public-school system meets the wants of our boys 
and girls. It is apparent, he argued, that the answer is in the 
negative. The intel’ect is trained at the expense of the feel- 
ings and the will. Skill at handicraft is not provided for. 
Manual dexterity should be taught in our schools, The 
teacher ought to make public opinion in favor of this and other 
needed reforms. Steps toward this manual skill are drawing, 
water-color painting, and music. Industrial education de- 
serves attention, though not so easily combined with regular 
school-work. In short, the training of the scholar should be 
both mental, physical, and moral. 

This question, ‘‘Shall the State be asked to reéstablish the 
Co. Inst.?’’ was answered in the affirmative by Prof. Quimby, 
principal of N. Conf. Sem., Tilden. 

Prin. Ham of Farmington followed in a vigorous indorse- 
ment of the position taken by Prof. Quimby. It was the uni- 
versal opinion of the Association that the institutes should be 
reéstablished, as all teachers cannot attend normal schools. 
There are too many to make it possible for them all to avail 
themselves of such advantages. 

**The Town vs. the District System,’’ a paper by Prin. W. A. 
Robinson, of Franklin, advocated the excellence of the town 
system. Mr. Robinson gave a history of the change made in 
Franklin. One result was, that in 1882 the town had 85 weeks 
more school than in 1872. 


EHvening Session. 

Col. Parker began the discussion of ‘‘ The Present Situation 
and the Future of our Schools.’’ The speaker vividly por- 
trayed the old-time system, drawing a sharp contrast between 
the old and new methods. On which side he stood it is un- 
necessary to say. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson followed upon the same subject, 
sketching in his masterly way the school systems of the past 
and present, and anticipating in a measure what might be the 
systems of the future. 


Szconp Day — SATURDAY. 


At the opening hour various reports were Ss wae gee and ac- 
cepted. The report of the treasurer, Prof. Whipple of Reed’s 
og showed a healthy financial condition. The chairman of 
the Com. to Arrange a Graded System, Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
showed some progress in this direction. The Com. on Legis- 
lation suggested in its report a general effort to establish State 
institutes, town systems, and trained supts. for rural schools, 
and advised the appointment of a committee of three, with 
Prof. H. P. Warren at its head, which should present this 
matter to the next legislature. . 

Hon. J. W. Patterson read the resolutions adopted by the 
Concord Woman’s Christian Temp. Union, and the Assoc. 
took action upon them by adopting the following: 


Whereas, A communication ‘has been received from the Concord Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, concerning the introduction of scien- 
tific instruction selating to the physiological effects of alcohol, into the 
public schools,— 


Resolved, That we are in hearty sympathy with any movement that will 
tend to diminish the great evil of intemperance. 

Resolved. That we will codperate, as far as we are able, with the town 
supts. in the introduction of such instruction into our schools. 

‘‘Language in the Grammar and High Schools”’ was the 
theme of the first paper, and was discussed ably and forcibly by 
Prin. Powers of Nashua. 

Prof. J. K. Lord, Dartmouth Coll., spoke in favor of post- 
poning technical grammar till the pupils could talk and write 
the language intelligently and plainly. 

An animated discussion followed, Messrs. Bailey of Keene, 
Parker of Boston, Prof. Pollens of Dartmouth Coll., Bishop 
Niles of Concord, who,—by the way, opened the discussion,— 
and several others taking part. Messrs. Bailey and Quimby 
rather favored technical grammar; the others opposed. 

The discussion was continued by a paper on ‘* Language in 
the Primary School,” by Miss S. E. Sprague, principal of the 
Manchester Training School for Teachers. 

Miss Sprague called attention to the fact that, for centuries, colleges 
and higher institutions of learning had done everything possible to ad- 
vance the study of language; it is only a few years since an organized, 
systematic line of work in language has been attempted in the primary 
school. In all grades of schools, language should not only have a special 
time given to it, but it also should be age in connection with all the 
subjects forming the school curriculum. ‘This is especially true in pri- 
mary schools. 

Various methods were here given by the s 

art, by which this end may be accomplished. 

ken, and many suggestions made as to how language could 
fully taught in connection with each, without any uniary outlay for 
apparatus, and without detracting from the interest or value of the in- 
struction in the subject under special consideration. In fact, the work in 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, geography, etc., can be more quickly and 
more thoroughly accomplished where attention is given to the cultivation 
of language in the ways indicated, owing to the increased interest that 
these methods of teaching will awaken in the class, 

After finishing this branch of the subject, a synopsis of a feasible and 
practical method for the systematic development of language by the aid 
of pictures were given. ‘The whole paper was a series of practical sug- 

estions for promoting the successful teaching of language in all schoo 
low the grammar grades, 

Miss Sprague’s first appearance before New Hampshire 
teachers gained her many compliments. Being late, no dis- 
cussion followed. 

The closing paper, and one of the best of the meeting, was 
on ‘* The High School,’”’ by Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth 
Coll. As no condensation will do it justice, we refrain from 
quoting. We understand, however, that it is to be incorpo- 
rated in the State Supt’s. report. 

For the ensuing year the officers elect are: Prest. — H. P. 
Warren, Plymouth. Vice-Prests.—Miss E. M. Reed, Plymouth; 
Clara J. McKean, Nashua; Mr. C.G. Ham, Farmington. Secs. 
—Miss Susie B. Cate, Lebanon; Miss Josie Prescott, Ports- 
mouth. Treas.—Eliott Whipple, Reeds Ferry. 

And thus closed the most interesting, instructive, and enthu- 
siastic meeting the Assoc. has ever held. 

Prof. Spalding, with a choir of pupils from the Concord 
schools, kindly furnished vocal music for the opening of each 


session. 


er, either wholly or in 
Different subjects were 
success- 


PERSONALS. 
— Rev. Albert Zabriskie Gray, of Garrisons, N. Y., has been 
elected president of Racine Coll., Wis. 
— A granite memorial to Elihu Burritt, with only the simple 
inscription, ‘‘ Friend of Peace, and Philanthropist,’’ has been 
erected in the cemetery at New Britain, Conn.j 


— There is talk of a monument at Chesterfield, N. H., to 
Nathan Wild, a noted mathematician, who lived in that town 
half-a-century ago, and published the locally-famous Wild’s 
Almanac. 

— Rev. J. L. Denton, State Supt. of Public Instr. in Arkan- 
sas, recently committed suicide by jumping from a balcony. 
He was suffering from delirium brought on by an unjust accu- 
sation of misusing funds. 

— An appeal to Christendom has been published to subscribe 
for the complete restoration of the Castle Church, Wittenberg. 
This is the church where Martin Luther placarded his 95 theses 
on the door. The Prussian Parliament would not vote any- 
thing for the desired object, and therefore the amount required, 
about $150,000, is to be raised by public subscription. 


— On Oct. 7 the great granite statue of ‘‘ Education” was 
safely placed upon the buttress at Plymouth, Mass., where it 
is in future to rest. This statue occupies the southwest but- 
tress immediately in the rear of the statue of ‘‘ Morality.”’ 
This completes the female statues. The remaining two statues, 
Law” and Freedom,’’ will be represented by male figures. 
Steps have been taken by members of the American Law Assoc. 
to raise money to furnish a statue of ‘‘Law.”’ If this is suc- 
cessful, there will remain but one more, that of ‘‘ Freedom,”’ 
to complete the monument. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

FOR THE ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 
Dr. C. A. Fernald, Boston, says, ‘*T have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function with beneficial results, especially in 
cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of 


tobacco.’’ 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Lucx, Augusta, Me. 


— The Assoc. for the Advancement of Women, otherwise 
known as the Woman’s Congress, celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary at Portland last week. Not in any special manner, 
indeed, but as it celebrates each added year of life and increased 
wisdom and usefulness by calling together its members, from 
east and west and north and south, from professional offices, 
from professorial duties, from home and family cares, to meet 
together for a few days and discuss, with their combined 
knowledge and experience, topics of social importance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForRD, Manchester, N. H. 


— It is claimed that Lebanon has sent more men to Dart- 
mouth Coll. than any other town in the State. 

— The Manchester evening schools opened Oct. 16, under 
very promising circumstances. In the Spring-street building 
there was an attendance of 109,—72 males and 37 female. In 
the ’Squog School there were 34 males aud 30 females. There 
seems to be but little of the rowdy element in these schools 
this year, the men and women appearing anxious to improve 
this opportunity for gaining an education. On Tuesday even- 
ing there was quite an increase in the attendance, and the 
probability is that the schools will be still larger. Mr. C. E. 
Cochran and Mr. F. C. Livingston are the principals of these 
two schools. They are assisted in their work by eleven ladies, 
six of whom are members of the present training class. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Largely signed petitions, to sustain the bill before the Leg- 
islature to enforce instruction on temperance in the schools, 
are 7 in from all parts of the State. Still another bill 
has been introduced into the Senate, forbidding the selling or 
giving to a minor under 15 years of age a cigar or cigarette,— 
the penalty being $10 for each offence. This is an effectual way 
to look after the welfare of the State through her children. 

— At their adjourned annual meeting the Vermont coll 
teachers elected for president Prof. Charles Dole, of Lewis Coll., 
Northfield; Vice Prest., C. H. Dunton, of Poultney; Sec., C. 
C. Boynton, of Tunbridge; Asst, Sec.. A. E. Leavenworth, of 
Castleton ; Treas., A. W. Edson, of Randolph. Among the 
prominent instructors present were Profs. Goodrich of Burling- 
ton, Brainerd of canon my 9 S. W. Landon of Burlington, O. 
8S. Johnson of Bakersfield, Prest. Barre, Supt. Dart of Ascut- 
neyville, Edward Conant of Johnson, and J. M. Hitt of 
Northfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The last session of the Mass. Legislature passed 
a law providing that no licenses to sell intoxicating liquor shall 
be granted in any building or place on the same street within 
400 feet of any building occupied in whole or in part by a pub- 
lic school. Under an opinion given by the City Solicitor, the 
Police Dept. have “onstrued this law so that when bar-rooms 
are situated on the corner of a street they have granted them 
licenses upon their ene the entrances upon the street 
where the school-house is located. In the Municipal Court, 
Judge Forsaith has rendered a decision, after listening to tes- 
timony and argument as to the law, to the effect that the sale 
of intoxicating liquor is illegal if made within 400 feet of a 
school-room, even though the front door be boarded up and 
anfentrance made on another street. An appeal has been taken 
to the Supreme Court. , 

— Dr. Wm. T. Harris is giving a course of lectures to 
the young ladies in Mt. Holyoke Sem., South Hadley, on the 
** Philosophy and History of Education.”’ 

— At arecent meeting of the Cambridge teachers, a lecture 
was delivered by Mr. Charles F. oy the Lewis School, 
Boston, on the subject of ‘‘ Topics in graphy for the Study 
of the Continents.” An interesting and profitable lecture was 
the verdict of the teachers. 

— Nineteen women of Douglas, Mass., have asked to be as- 
sessed, 80 as to vote for school committee. 

— The Plymouth Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held a very interest- 
ing meeting at Abington, October 20. The proceedings, which 
aeached no two late for this issue, will appear in our next. 

— The faculty of Worcester Acad. have established 5 new 
prizes, aggregating $60 iv value, to be awarded as follows: A 
progress prize of $10 in Greek; a progress prize of $10 in Math- 
ematics; a prize of $10 for the best written translation of a 
peae from some Latin author, read in course of preparation 

or college; a prize of $10 for the best original English essay, 
and a gold medal of the value of $20 for the highest type of 
conduct, character, and The prizes in Greek and 
Mathematics will be adjudged on the class records for the year; 
the gold medal by a vote of the faculty; those for the transla- 
tion and essay, by a committee selected for the purpose. The 
award will be made at the end of the year, in connection with 
the public exercises of the graduating class. 

— The sixth meeting of the Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will 


Boston School of Oratory. 


w 


School Mathematics 


NEWCOMB’S COURSE. 
I. ALCEBRA. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20. 


ll. PLANE GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM'Y. 


Contains the portion of both sciences needed 
by those preparing for college, or such as termi- 
nate their course with the grammar school. 
12mo. $140. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 284 8t., How York. 


Full course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. —— 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1st to , from 
10to12 A.M. For catalogues apply to 

391 e cow R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


A SPLENDID | PREMIUM. 
Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 


(see page 237 of Journal of last week) 


should be in the hands of every Teacher and Educator. 
To enable our patrons to obtain it free ef cost, we 
have made special arrangements with Messrs. Woop 
& Co., the publishers, whereby we are enabled to offer 
this incomparable standard work as a premium for 
aclub of five new Subscriptions to THE JOUR- 
NAL, and $12.50 or new subscriptions to our publica- 
tions to the amount of $13.50. Do not lose this 
opportunity. 
For specimen copies, etc., address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
RESIGNED. 


Fulland Revised Report of his Remarkable 
Statement. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


SPURCEON’S 
TREASURY OF DAVID. 


Vol. V. Price per vel., $2. 


HOYT-WARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


“The most complete and best work of the kind,” — 
on. s the 
Y. Herald, 
PRIOE, 900 Pages, 8vo.... $5.00. 


Fall Catalegue of our Books free. 
tfeow FUNK & WAGNALIS, 10 & 12 Dey St., N.Y. 


E An illustaated book and 12 elegant Chromo 
R E Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three-cent stamp, to the Aetna Card Co., 104 Ful- 
ton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 389 f eow 


GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH. 


De you want something SIMPLE? 
Deo you want semething EASY? 
Deo you want something PRACTICAL ? 
De you want something CHEAP? 
Then send for sample copies of Richardson’s GRADED 
LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
_ These little books contain no lessons to be learned. 
They contain no illustrations. 
They contain no superflaous matter. 

The contain nothing for filling.” 
Everything is tical, The exercises are made 
from vation of children’s errors in 

on the playground. 
8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
3918 Metropolitan Block, CH10AG0, ILL. 


WANTED, 


Volume I. of the Primary TEACHER, 
—July, 1878), in numbers or bound. 
SHELDON, Editor, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


October, 1877 
, Ww. E. 
a 


390 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf IVISON, 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35. cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. New-York. 
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Oct. 26, 1882. 


— 


pe held in the First M. E. Church, Fall River, Saturday, Oct. 
98. The order of exercises is as follows: 

Morning.—One Aim of School Daty; Prin. W. T. Leonard, Fall River. 
Recess and Detention after School Hours; C. E. E. Mosher, of New Bed- 
ford. Color; Miss W. B. Hintz, of Boston Normal School. 

Afternoon.—Some Essential Conditions in School Life; Prin. M. C. 
Lamphrey, North Easton. pnd C. F. King, Boston. 

If time admits, the subject of Written Examinations will be discussed. 

Free return-tickets will be furnished to those who have paid full fare 
on the railroads to attend the meeting. C. S. Moore, Prest. 

G. B, BUFFINGTON, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Rev. A. D. Mayo addressed an audience Sunday 
evening, Oct. 15, at the First Congregational Church at Prov- 
idence. His theme was ‘‘ Education in the South’’; and he 
treated it in a very profitable and interesting manner. 

— Mr. Wm. C. Burlingame, of Warwick, who was obliged 
to leave his school in consequence of illness, has resumed his 
regular duties. 

— A prize for the best temperance essay was awarded at the 
Bristol High School, Thursday, Oct. 12. Miss Ella Blakeslee 
was the author of the essay. The Hon. H. H. Richardson, of 
Barrington, made the presentation in behalf of the committee 
having the prize essays in charge, and delivered a brief address. 
Rev. H. W. Conant presided, and in the evening Rev. J. B. 
Hamilton, of Westerly, delivered a temperance lecture, and 
displayed some views illustrating his subject by means of the 
stereopticon. 

Honors for two Rhode Islands Schools. — The Hartshorn 
prize for excellence in preparatory mathematics for entrance 
to Brown Univ., has just been announced by Prest. Robinson. 
The first goes to E. C. Burnham, of the Pawtucket High 
School, Alvin F. Pease, A.M.. prin.; and the second to E. B. 
Delebarre, of Mowry & Goff’s Classical School, Providence, 
instructed by Alex. Bevan, A.M.; the third to H. L. Everett, 
of the Worcester High School. 

— The 36th annual convention of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
college fraternity was held with Upsilon chapter of Brown 
Univ., Oct. 18 and 19. There were delegates from 26 chapters 
present, their headquarters being at the Narragansett Hotel. 
The public meeting was held Thursday evening at Low’s 
Opera House; Gen. F. A. Walker presided; Andrew J. Jen- 
nings pronounced the oration; and a poem was rendered by 
Rev. J.C. Good. After the literary exercises a banquet was 


served at the Narragansett; Col. Fred Sherman, of Pawtucket, 
The exercises were interspersed with 
college songs. and it was late when the company adjourned. 
The whole affair was an honor to the fraternity, and Upsilon 
chapter deserves the praise of the order for her hospitality and 


served as toastmaster. 


good cheer. 


— Warwick appropriates $7,000 for public schools, — $1,000 


in advance of previous years. 


and Hon. D. R. Adams is chairman of the schoo! board. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The 36th annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
will be held in the High School Hall, New Haven, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 26, 27, and 28. Among the 
speakers announced are, Messrs. Harris of Concord, Charles J. 
Leland of Philadelphia, L. H. Marvel of Boston, H. F. Bassett 
of Waterbury, L. L. Camp of New Haven, T. I. Driggs of 
Waterbury, and Prin. French of New Haven. & good bill-of- 
fare is promised. We regret that the program arrived too late 
for publication in full. . 

— Sec. Northrop is holding a series of educational meetings, 
or brief institutes, in several towns in which a desire for such 
meetings has been signified. One of these was held in the 
Owing to heavy rains the morn- 
ing session was not largely attended, but the church was well 
filled during the afternoon and evening, and much interest 
was manifested in the exercises. 
meeting may tend to stimulate the people of Niantic to erect a 
school-house that, if not an ornament, will compare favorably 
with the general thrifty appearance of the village. 
roadway school-house in the city of 
Norwich. This was attended by a large number of teachers 
and others, and the sessions were very pleasant and, we doubt 
For many years Norwich has been favored 
with an excellent class of teachers, and the schools of the city 
have deservedly gained a high rank. Supt. Bishop of the Cen- 
ter district is working with much good judgment and success 
for the improvement of the schools under his charge. 
the west side, West Chelsea district, J. I. Lathrop, is still 
doing a good work, and he may justly be called the veteran 
teacher of the county, having had a long and successful ex- 


pleasant village of Niantic. 


meeting was held in the 


not, profitable. 


perience. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


J. Torrey Smith, D.D., is supt., 


It is to be hoped that this 


The second 


‘4ST ‘AON oq 
JO ON JequIeAON 


On 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpuUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


READ the advertisement on 
the next page headed, “ Unrivaled 
Premiums—Latest and Best.” 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. BROWN will make en ments with Colleges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a FoLt COURSE OF 12 LECTURES; for a PARTIAL 
CouRsE OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
“A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass., 


Or, ALDINE HOTEL, PuHiia. 382 


LECTURES. 


(1.) Army in England, by One who 
ows It.” 
(2.) “ The Story of John Pounds, the Founder of Rag- 
ged Schools, by the Minister of his Church.” 
(3.) ** American Bands of Mercy, and other Bands, by 
their Secretary.” 
(4) “ Sketches of English Life and Character.”’ 

English and American papers describe the Lectures 
of Mr. Timmins as “ Masterly,” * Intensely interest- 
ing,” “ Able,” and “ Eloquent.” 

The Rev. Tos, TrmMINS, of England, is prepared to 
give Lectures on the above subjects. Terms to suit. 
Address, or call, at 96 Tremont St., Boston, 391 h 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 


FREE. 


We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. 


Sendé6centsfor - - 10 Rules, 
“15 « « @B « 
“30 « . 50 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 


and Normal Schools. Address 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


A BRILLIANT 


Literary Surprise. 
IRVINC’S WORKS FOR $4.00. 


All who delight in choice literature will be no less 
pleased than surprised at the announcement of my new 
and remarkably cheap edition of the works of Wash- 

n Irving. The recent expiration of the copyright 
on his writings 


mparable productions of this most famous of Amer- 
— rose writers beyond the reach of the masses of 
-buyers, 

The new edition will form Volumes II. and III. of 
the “Cyclopedia of Choice Prose,” being, of course, 
complete in themselves. They make two very beauti- 
ful model octavo volumes, gating about 2000 pages. 

The type is large, beautiful bourgeois, and the me- 
chanical execution is in every way excellent. It is the 
most —— edition of the miscellaneous writings of 

ale which has ever appeared, and is prefaced by an 
excellent sketch of the life of Irving by R. H. Stoddard. 
The price of the two volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 

$400; orin half Russia, red edges, $5 00. 

A fiver edition, richly illustrated, is also published 
in three volumes, printed on heavier and better pa per 
and nicely bound in fine cloth, extra gilt, red edges, all 
inclosed in a neat box, and sold for $7.50. 

Large catalogue of standard books, as beautiful and 
Well made as ever seen, and at lower prices than ever 
perme known. Attractive terms te clubs and to book- 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. Oy Box 1,927, _ 18 Vesey Street, New York, 


frees them from the unenterprising and 80 well 
short-sighted meaerey which has heretofore kept the | given at 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 
Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers, Established 1881. 16 pp., 


7x10. Per year, 50 cts. 
Dime Question Books, The 


Standard Books. 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Everything used In Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


First Ed. Sold on Publication—Second Ed. Now Ready. 


OLITICAL 
HISTORY AND & DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE 


United States. 


By SIMON STERNE, or THE NEW YORK BAR. 
With Appendix and Complete Index. 
One Vol. 13mo, 334 pages. Price, $1.25. 


This volume has been indorsed by the SOCIETY FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION, and will be included in their 
list of publications. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ There is scholarship and trained judgment shown 
in the preparation of the work, and its ideas are pre- 
sented in a clear and entertaining form. Its questions 
are of immediate interest to every citizen, and as here 
considered will be thoroughly understood.’’— Boston 
Globe. 

“Mr. Sterne’s book is an interesting and worthy 
effort to instruct and interest the people in our great 
organic law. His explanations of tne different features 
of the Constitution are clear and judicions, and his his- 
torical illustrations are good.” — tian Intelligencer. 

‘‘ The volume covers a wide field in the most exbaus- 
tive manner, and within such reasonable limits that the 
reader is never fatigued, but always instructed and 
entertained.’’— Philadelphia Chronicle- Herald. 

“ We think that any one who aims to get a clear idea 
of what has made our Constitution and incidentally 
assisted in the development of our country’s resources, 
and what the political parties have done and are calcu- 
lated to do, wall find the wisdom and the information 
of a great many books and of a great deal of history 
condensed and classified here in a form alike accessible 
and interesting.’’— Boston Post. 

‘* This is the most philosophical and at the same time 
most popular treatise that has yet been written upon 
the Constitution of the United States. No important 
_ question is overlooked, and the very latest are treated 
tairly and fitly. We commend this work for popular 
reading, since it it so sound, so comprehensive, and 

mt together. A full and excellent index is 
conclusion.” — Episcopal Register, Phila. 


If not for sale by your bookseller, will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Our complete Descriptive Catalogue of Illus. 
trated, Fine Art, and Juvenile Books sent free on appli- 
cation, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & GO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WANTED, 


By a gentleman bearing a medical d , situation 
as teacher of botany. soplogy and biological subjects. 
| Would make available, if desired, a set of Marshall 8 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s “ New 
Histological Mi * with cases for reagents and 


staining fluids. Address, “ BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of THE JOUKNAL, 380 


NEW BOOKS. 
DARLEY’S EVANGELINE. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by F. O.C. DaRLEY. Folio, neat bind- 
ing in box. $10.00. 


These illustrations describe in very effective and 
graceful style the leading scenes and principal charac. 
ters of this world-famous poem. The book is every 
way artistic, and is a notable gift-volume. 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 


By Henry ApAms. Fifth volume in “American States. 
men” Series. 1lvol. 16mo, gilttop. $1.25. 


John Randolph of Roanoke is one of the most pict 
uresque and interesting figures in American political 
history; and, in this volume, Mr. Adams has depicted 
his career and character with a force and distinct -: 
which will make the volume one of the most attra . \e 
in the series to which it belongs. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A New Volume, containing AGAMEMNON, LA SAISIAZ, 
PAULINE, and DRAMATIO IDYLS (First and Second 
. Series). lvol. 16mo. $1.50. 


This volume comprises all of Mr. Browning’s poems 
not contained in the edition of his works published by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., and groups all of them 
together, to enable those who have the previous vol- 
umes to complete their edition of Browning. The poems 
included differ widely in subject and in style of treat 
ment, but embrace some of the strongest and most 
characteristic of Mr. Browning’s poetry. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING 
THE REFORMATION. 


By M. CREIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I.—The 
Great Schism; The Council of Constance, 1378-1418 
Vol. IIl.—The Counsel of Basel; The Papal Restora 
tion, 1418-1464. $10.00. 

The story of the Reformation has been often and 
fully told; but the history of the Papacy during that 
most eventful period is much less known, and Mr. 


Creighton’s work admirably supplies the desired infor. 
mation. 


MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. New edition, consider- 
ably enlarged. Illustrated by AuGustus Hoppin. 
12mo, Attractively bound. $1.50. 


Mrs. Whitney has added several fresh chapters to 
the original edition of this book, in which she applies. 
with variations, the sense and nonsense of Mother 
Goose’s nursery rhymes to the experiences of grown 
— and contrives to elicit no small amount of wit 
an om. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 


By Henry LANSDELL. Illustrated with about 30 
engravings anda map. New edition, in one volume. 
$3.00. 


A very pe account, by an English missionary, 
of a journey of 8,000 miles from the Ural Mountains 

the ific, on the Obi, Amur, and Ussuri Rivers, and 
by using 1,000 horses. 


HINTS FOR PUPILS IN DRAWING 
AND PAINTING. 


By HELEN M. KNOWLTON. Cheaper edition. With 
a Frontispiece by the late Wm. M. Hunt. 16mo. 
$1.00. 


A cheaper edition of a book containing admirable 
technical and practical suggestions for persons study- 
ing either drawing or painting. 


*,* For sale all borksellers. Sent mail, post- 
paid, on hy by the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston, 


NEW 


ENGLAND 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
For Teachers, Librarians and Clabs, 


16 Hawley Street, 


Becston. 


This Agency furnishes a means by which any person, 
library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various 
periodicals may do so at the greatest economy of time and 
expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small proportion of the 
magaZines and newspapers which we can supply at club rates. 


Patrons may add to their list new 
odicals at any time, 
expect the ordinary club discount. 


and, with very few 


subscriptions for any peri- 
exceptions, they can 


AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


American 
Am. Architect and Building 

News . ‘ é 
American Machinist . 
American Rural World 
Congregationalist, Boston 
Christian Register 
Christian Union 
Ditson’s Musical Record . ‘ 
and Mining Jour- 

Forest and Stream > 
Gleason’s Home Circle 
Golden Days . 
Golden Rule . 
Harper's Bazar 

Weekly . 

Young People 
Home Journal, N. Y.. ‘ . 
Ellustrated Christian Weekly 
Literary World 


Subscript’n 


Price. 
$3.00 
3.00 


Our 
Club Rates. 


Littell’s Living Age . 

Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
* Chimney Corner . 

Méthodist 

Morning Star, N. H. 

Mining Record 


BSSASSS 


sISSB 


“ School Journal . 
“ Times. 
“ Tribune 
N. Y. Sun. $ 
“ Witness 
Our Continent ° 
Philadelphia Times . 
Presbyterian . 2 2 
Puck. ‘ ‘ 5 4.25 
Rural Home . 1 1.40 
Scientific American . ° f 3 2.70 
sig id Supplem’t 5 4.20 
Scientific American and Sup- 
plement, to one address 7 6.20 
Sunday School Times . 2 1.75 
Youth’s Companion (new) 1 1.50 
Woman’s Journal 2.50 2.25 
AMERICAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
American Agriculturist . 1.50 12.00 
American Builder and Wood- 
worker ‘ 1.50 1.35 
American Antiquarian 8.00 2.75 
American Catholic Review .. 5.00 4.50 
American Journal of Micros- 
copy .- 1.00 -85 
American Naturalist . ° ° 4.00 3.40 
American Observer e ° 2.50 2.25 
Art Amateur. ‘ ° ° ‘ 4.00 3.40 
Atlantic Monthlyj ° 4.00 3.40 
Ballou’s Monthly . ° 1.50 1.40 
Century . ° 4.00 3.40 
Cottage Hearth[Boston . 1.50 1.25 
Demorest’s Magazine é ° 2.00 1.70 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine _ 5.20 4.50 
Eclectic Magazine 5.00 4.35 
Ed, Journal of Virginia 1.50 1.40 
Folio, The, Boston ‘ ° ° 1.60 1.30 
Gardener’s Monthly . ° ° 2.10 1.80 
Godey’s Lady’s Book . . 2.00 1.70 
Good Times 1.00 .90 
Good Words . 2.75 2.10 
Granite Monthly . ° ° ° 1.50 1.50 
Household, The, Vt. . ° A 1.10 .90 
Harper’s Magazine. . ° 4.00 3.40 
Journal of Chemistry, Boston, 1.00 .90 
Journal of Franklin Institute, 5.00 4.25 
Laws of Life N.Y. . ‘ 1.50 1.25 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine ° 8.00 2.65 
ait Lady’s Magazine . ° 2.50 2.25 
Popular Monthly . 8.00 2.66 
Pleasant Hours . 1.50 1.35 
Little Folks’ Reader . e -15 65 
Lippincott’s Magazine ° ° 3.00 2.60 
Literary World . 2.00 1.85 
Macmillan’s Magazine ._ . 3.00 2.75 
Manufacturer and Builder. 2.00 1,50 
Medical Times, Phila. 4.00 3.85 
Musical Herald, Boston . $1.50 $1.35 
North American Review . 5.00 4.20 
Our Little Ones. 1.50 1.20 
Penn Monthly a 3.00 2.45 
Penn. School Journal . 1.60 1.45 
Princeton Review e 2.00 2.00 
Peterson’s Magazine . . 2.00 1.65 
Popular Science Monthly 5.00 4.55 
Poultry World 1.25 1.10 
Phrenological Journal 2.00 1.75 
St. Nicholas. 3.00 2.60 
Teachers’ Institute 1.00 -90 
The American Queen 4.00 3.40 
Wide Awake . ‘ 3 2.50 2.25 
Young Scientist . ° -50 50 
Edinburgh Review (N.Y.Rep’rt) 2.50 2.40 
London arterly " 2.50 2.40 
British Quarterly - 2.50 2.40 
Westminster Review ‘“ 2.50 2.40 
Blackwood’s Magazine “ 3.00 2.90 
One Review and kwood . 5.00 | 4.7 
Two Reviews “ 7.00 6.75 
Three 8.50 8.00 
Four 10.00 9.50 
Address 
E. N. SULLIVAN, 
391 No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Send two 3-ct. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
ARDS. Jk., BROOKLYN, N.Y., for a new set ele- 
gaunt Chromo Cards and Catalogues of Latest Dey 
sign for Fall and Winter. F B89 m 
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JOURNAL OF 


Vol. XVI.—No. 16. 


EDUCATION. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
English Literature. - - - 
Nervous System. Health Primer. ° - - 
Early Days of Christianity. In one and two volumes. 
Little People of Asia. - - - 
Travels in South Kensington. - - 
Diddie, Dumps, and Tot. - - 
‘Transplanted Rose, - - 
Sketch of Sterne. Men of Letters Series. - - 
German by Practice. - - 
Etude Progressive. - - - 
Plane Geometry. - - 
A School Algebra. - - - - - - 
Sketch of Drake. - - - - - - 
Wild Flowers. - - - - - - 
Weighed and Wanting. - - 
Pastoral Songs. - - - - - - 
Grandma’s Garden. - - 
Political Conspiracies. - - - - - 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag. Vol. 6. - - - ° 
Proverb Stories. - - - 
Logic and Life. - - - - - 
What to Do and How to Do It. - - - - 
Picturesque Journeys in America. - . - 


Author. Pubiisher. Price. 
Jas Baldwin John E Potter & Co, Phila $2 50 
D Aone & Co, NY 40 

Farrar Cassell, Petter,G & CoNY $2to5 00 
Miller E P Dutton & Co, NY 2 50 
M D Conway Harper & Brothers, NY 2 50 
Pyrnelle as 1 00 
ce 1 00 

Traill “ 75 
Klemm Henry Holt & Co, NY 110 
Stern, Méras 1 50 
Newcomb 1 40 
“ “ 1 20 
Towle Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 2 
Harris D Lothrop & Co, Boston 3 00 
Macdonald 1 50 
Tennyson es 4 66 2 50 
Sanborn Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 25 
Anderson G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 1 00 
Alcott Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
sé “ 1 25 

Ingelow $1 to 3 50 
Holland Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 50 
Beard 3 00 
Bromfield R Worthington, NY $1.75 to3 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


**Got ouR Monry’s WortTH.’’—This is the 
opinion of a gentleman in Islesborough, O., 
after a trial of Compound Oxygen in the case 
of his wife: ‘‘ Her appetite is much better,— 
can sleep much better, —no frightful dreams 
such as she had before using the Oxygen, —is 
much stronger,—does all her work in the 
house, and considerable out-doors, — moves 
about the house as nimble asa girl of 15 years. 
In short, she is better all over, and I think we 
have got our money’s worth. I shall always 
speak in favor of the Oxygen to my neighbors. 


Accept our thanks for the good health my wife 
enjoys.”’ Our treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
its nature, action, and results, with reports of 
cases, and full information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


A CoRRECTION. —In the advertisement of 
Henry Holt & Co., in THz JouURNAL of Oct. 
19, 1882, page 253, the sentence, ‘‘ The subjects 
chosen are such as might well occupy the 
thoughts and time of cultivated people, and 
open up the wide field of German history and 
literature,’”’ should have read French instead of 


German. Our readers will please notice the 
correction. The book referred to was Stern 
& Meras’ Hiude Progressive de la Langue 
Frangaise. 


THE New-York Silicate Book Slate Company, 
191 Fulton Street, New York, furnish to teach- 
ers and lecturers a stone cloth called ‘‘ Lapil- 
inum,’’ which makes a perfect, flexible black- 
board for use in day and Sunday-schools, and 
for use in lecture-rooms. They also manu- 
facture the Black Diamond Slating, the best 
known liquid slating for walls and modern 


blackboards. It makes the finest and most dur- 
able surface. Easily applied by any one, with 
a common paint-brush, to any surface. Put 
up in tin cans of various sizes, with full direc- 
tions for use. 


Now is the time to form singing-schools and 
musical organizations for the coming winter 
months. Books will be needed for classes, 
clubs, and choirs. Oliver Ditson & Co., 451 
Washington Street, Boston, are the best-known 
musical publishers in this country. They will 


supply teachers and students with just the 
books they desire, at reasonable rates. See 
their card every week on the top of fourth col- 
umn of the last page of THE JOURNAL. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 43 Bleecker Street 
New York, publish a list of very valuable books, 
In literature and history their publications are 
of great merit. They supply the Oxford Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Bibles in all styles. Lov- 
ers of good standard books should send at once 


for their catalogue. It will surprise many of 
our readers to find how extended and valuable 
are the publications of this reliable house. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SELECTING CANDIDATES, 


WASHINGTON City, D. C., Oct. 14, ’82. 
Hiram Orcutt, Manager N.E. Bureau of Ed.: 
Dear Sir: — Those candidates whom you 
have directed to us for positions in our high 
school are all good, as well as I can judge from 
their papers. Whatis better, they are suited 


to the places asked for. Thanking you for the 

discrimination you have shown in selecting 

candidates, I am 
Yours very truly, 


THE National Library in Paris, the largest 
in the world, contains over 2,000,000 volumes. 
What an army, provided with Esterbrook’s 


business and engrossing pens, would be re- 
quired to write out the original manuscripts. 


Don’t allow the aceumnuléticn of Scurf or 
Dandruff, when it can be so easily prevented 


by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Wm. BIRNEY. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Swasey’s celebrated Blackboards invariably 
make friends with all teachers and pupils. J. 


A. Swasey, manufacturer, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston. 


Any of our readers who need Mathematical 
Instruments, Optical Instruments, and Micro- 
scopes, Magic Lanterns and Slides, and Phil- 
osophical and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, 
should apply to James W. Queen & Co., 924 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for their cata- 
logues. See their advertisement in THE Jour- 
NAL weekly. 


HouGutTon, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston, an- 
nounce a very instructive list of new books in 
another column of Tux JOURNAL of this week, 
which should be carefully read. Darley’s 
Evangeline, with numerous illustrations, is an 
elegant gift volume; John Randolph, the fifth 
volume of the ‘*‘ American Statesmen Series,’’ 
contains a sketch of one of the great characters 
in American political history. The volume of 
Robert Browning’s new poems will be welcomed 
by all admirers of this characteristic poet. 
Mother Goose for Grown Felks, by Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney, is full of witand wisdom. Through 
Siberia is an interesting account of a journey 
of 8,000 miles, from the Ural mountains to the 


Pacific. Hints for Pupils in Drawing and 
Painting, by Helen M. Knowlton, is a valuable 
book for persons interested in art work. The 
publishers are showing great enterprise ini their 
issues of the present season. 


Bg sure and read the new announcement of 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, on the first 
page of THE JOURNAL this week. Professor 


Harkness has a reputation as a writer of 
Classical text-books of which any author may 
be justly proud. 


On the first page of this week’s JoURNAL 
will be found the announcement of important 
new editions of Standard Text-books published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 William 
Street, New York. Not only the books in- 
cluded in that list, but hundreds of others is- 
sued by the great house of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
should be examined by the teachers and school 
officials of this country who desire to furnish 
the very best tools for pupils to work with. 
Their Geographies, Histories, Mathematical 
and Scientific books are made by experts in 
teaching, and present the various topics in 


accordance with the best methods of instruc- 
tion, arranged, illustrated, and made in the 
highest style of the book-making art. Send 
for catalogue and specimen copies. 


BooK-BUYERS should send for a catalogue 
of the books offered at great bargains by N. 
Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau Street, New York. 
This old, reliable firm keep a very large stock 
of books, both new and second hand, in all 
departments of knowledge, which they are 
able to sell at a large discount from publishers’ 
prices. 

Loox sharp when your skin breaks out in 
pimples, and use Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Harr black or brown, 50 cts. 

CoLDEN’s Liquip Tonic is admirabl 


adapted for females in delicate health. Col- 
den’s; no other. Of druggists. 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BRE- 
VEEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in rhek = Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Onut-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 

Second-Hand School Books, Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited, 
A. CLARK, 
873 21 BAROLAY Stresr, New Yor«. 


ASH OFFER, Wanted.—Complete set of Barnard’s 


Am, Journal of Education. Address, givin 
Houlars, 16 Hawley Boston, 


JUST READY, 
EHDITION 


— 


English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PustisHers oF Brown’s GRramMARs, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PoputAR STANDARD TeExt-Books have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
ticulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the ym of the reviser. 

ith these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 

Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of 2&5 cents, and of the “Institutes” on receipt 
of &O cents. 

Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


382 m 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
a SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
Two books in one atthe price of one. Wri always near . Affords 
DUP LE x good, emooth — forthe hand. No Seumbtiant on lower edge of - Cir- 


Copy-Book. Pages C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SCHOOL suer 


Comprising the latest and best productions of the most 
B O O K Ss popular English and American Authors. Admirably 
adapted to the wants of the Schoolroom, the profes- 


sional Elocutionist, the Amateur Reader, and the 
Home Circle. Liberal discount in quantity and special 
rates on first introduction in schools. 
Prices: Paper, 35c.; Cloth, 75c.; Gilt, $1.00. 
Address, 


VanWinkle & Weedon, oF AND onaToRY, 
90 Chambers St. City. Book Department, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


UNRIVALED PREMIUM—THE LATEST AND BEST! 
Kes A Book Needed by Every Teacher. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The Grammar English Grammars, 


An Introduction, Historical and Critical, 


GOOLD BROWN, 


Author of The Institutes of English Grammar, The First Lines of English Grammar, éc. 
Tenth Edition--Revised and Improved. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A Copious Index of Matter. 
1100 Pages. Royal Octavo. Price, bound in Leather, $5.00. 


NOTICES OF THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


“This volame is undoubtedly the most complete; “It is the most practicable of books. As a work 
Grammar of the English Language which has se of reference, no teacher can afford to be without it; as 

ublished. The Historical Introduction contains chap-| authoritative upon disputed points, at least giving the 

rs upon the ‘Science of Grammar,’ the ‘ Origin of | usage of all the grammarians of note, it is helpful to 
Lan . ‘The Powers of Language,’ and the “ Best / all who would cultivate purity and clearness of dic- 
Methods of Teaching Grammar,’ which should be/|tion,”—New York Teacher. 
studied by every teacher. It should be placed by the 
side of Webster and Worcester 7 in every school as a gram: 
beck of As a work of reference it has no equal. The perfect 


“ There is scarcely a question, however and in- | of the work is absolutely amazing. In our own opinion 
tricate, that is not discussed with a view to eettling, a A every teacher, every student, should have a copy in his 
full and patient investigation, those disputes which | library of this‘ Grammar of Grammars,’ for it is a final 
have so long vexed the student of grammar.”’— Ohio | authority from which there can be no appeal.” —Gospe! 
Ed. Monthly. Banner. 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


“ It covers the whole field of English Grammar, being 
traly ‘a thesaurus of matical 


I~ We will send this invaluable work to any Teacher sending usa club of five new sub- 
scriptions to THe JOURNAL and $12.50, or new subscriptions to our Publications to the 


amount 12.50, Address 
Talia " THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St, Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


HERALD ADVERTISEMENT. 
The advertisement in The Boston Herald, 
asking for a partnership and capital at our 
office, had no reference to the business interests 
of The New-England Publishing Co. The loca- 
tion of the advertiser at Educational Rooms, 16 
Hawley Street, was without our knowledge or 


consent. T. W. BIcKNELL, 
Prest. of N. E. Pub. Co., Boston. 


TrACHERS of High Schools, Seminaries, and 
Colleges should read every week the announce- 
ments made by John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
on the last page of Taz JoUBNAL. They pub- 
lish books of the very highest order of merit 
for the higher institutions of ourcountry. Spe- 
cial attention is directed to the Ruskin’s Read- 
ers, in seven volumes, as follows: The True 
and Beautiful, selected from Ruskin’s Works, 
12mo, cloth, price $2.00; Art Culture, selected 
from Ruskin’s Works, 12mo, cloth, price $2.00; 
Precious Thoughts, selected from Ruskin’s 
Works, 12mo, cloth, price $1.50; Choice Selec- 
tions, selected from Ruskin’s Works, 12mo, 
cloth, price $2,00; Sesame and Lilies, 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 00; Lectures to Little House- 
wives (Ethics of the Dust), 12mo, cloth, price 


$125; Pearls for Young Ladies, 12mo, cloth, 
price $1.25. Copies of these seven volumes 
will be sent for examination, with reference to 
introduction, free, by mail, on receipt of two- 
thirds of the above prices. 


ImPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand. Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Hoveuton, MirFLtiIn & Co., Boston, are 
constantly issuing the best books by standard 
authors. Their new books published during 
the autumn of 1882 exceed in merit any that 
have been previously issued by this well-known 
New-England house. Among them are Al- 
drich’s Poems, holiday edition, a beautiful 
book, from new electrotype plates; Hawthorne’s 
Works, the Riverside Shakespeare, Emerson 
Calendar for 1883, Longfellow Calendar for 
1883, English and Scottish Popular Ballads ; 
Edwin Whipple’s Works, new edition; ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Statesmen Series,’’ works of great value 
to all students of the U. S. Government and 


of political development; and their bogks for 
Supplementary Reading, American Poems and 
Prose, Ballads and Lyrics, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Holmes’s Leaflets, are unsurpassed 
for school and home reading. 


A PECULIAR virtue in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
that, while it cleanses and purges the blood 
from all corruptions and impurities, and there- 


by roots out disease, it builds up and invigor- 
— the whole system, and makes one young 
again. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Connected with ong of ae ee, gm and best schools in 
Illinois is a flourishing and Art Department, 
now under the gee of a lady who finds it 
necessary to dispose of the same. The net income for 
the last year was over $1,000, yet the department, with 
all its ini is offered for $500. Apply at once to 
ant HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor Looxs, Cr. 


Wf, 4 A 

LIAR LATA 


mN Schoole, F Sel 
‘Normal Ingfitutes in the Northwest’. 


By ach book. Cok be used with 
copies, A pany 
nshi 


Schools 


EWN for our Grand Premium Lisé if you wish to 
make Vacation a profitable one, Address 
Boston, 


JOURNAL, 16 Hawley 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. it is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. Mailed for 


tage.) 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seeking 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 

HrgaM Orcutt, LL.D.: My dear Sir,— There has 
always been ane field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting = and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
reason to know that you have successfully occupied 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882. tf 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Now is the time to register to secure the best positions 
in vacancies constantly occurring, and in schools which 
are to open in the winter and spring. Blank forms of 
application and circulars sent to all inquirers, free of 
postage, on application to 

omer HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & nd al 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Treeachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to ocean, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and ign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 az (1) 23 


mn Square, New York. 
TE AC R S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 
competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, lll. 384zz 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties. 

Fall with Application-forms, and the 
** EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 

F. DIMON, Manager, 

389 tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
will find the central location and 

Teach ers “ Mutaal Plan ” of this Agency 
make it the avenue to situ- 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 

Send for to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

KF School and library | Cincinnati, O 

supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted. eow 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, witheut charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies. Pith thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
348-22 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories.] Facilities Well-qualified Teachers 
desiring positions should send stamp for Application- 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
389 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Ladies’ Angular 


HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—t.etters and Weords...... see. -Bold Style. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ “ 

No, 5— Capitals, etc.......Finished 


No. 6—Notes aad Invitations...... “. 


Owing to the demand for some rompeiate course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been pre 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 
The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
pales me usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


812 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, 


6 50 REVIEW TOPIC SLIPS in Physiology, U 8. and 
English History, and Geography, 75 cts. 
650 PROBLEM SLIPS in Arithmetic, Algebra (with an- 
swers). and Theorems in Geometry, 75 cts. 
200 OTOCUPATION CARDS. Word and Sentence Build- 


ing, Writing and Numbers combived, 50 cts. 


“It places before American readers what 
the ablest men of science throughout the 
world write about their meditations, spec- 
ulations, and discoveries.” 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


Representing the best Scientific 
Talent of Europe and 
America. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


This magazine draws from the intellectual 
resources of all nations, and is now recognized 
as the most successful scientific periodical in 
the World. 

Appealing to no one class, it is patronized by 
intelligent readers of every class all over the 
country. It is widely taken by the cultivators 
of science in all branches, and by physicians, 
engineers, scientific farmers, and those pursu- 
ing the mechanical and manufacturing arts. 
Thoughtful clergymen find it indispensable, 
and are extensively enumerated among its 
subscribers. Teachers, finding its discussions 
of the scientific principles of education invalu- 
able, are among its most liberal supporters. 
It has a large clientage among the lawyers, 
and it is not easy to find an honest and inde- 
pendent student of politics who does not 
read it. 

The reason of this is, that our best minds 
are getting tired of the shallow frivolities of 
sensational literature, and demand a magazine 
that elevates the standard popular reading in 
this country. Science is the great agency of 
improvement in this age, private and public, 
individual, social, professional, and industrial. 
In its irresistible progress it touches every- 
where, and affects everybody. It gives law to 
the material interests of the community, and 
modifies its ideas, opinions, and beliefs, so that 
all have an interest in being informed of its 
advancement. Those, therefore, who desire to 
know what is going on in the world of thought 
in these stirring times, when new knowledge 
is rapidly extending, and old errors are giving 
way, will find that they can on only keep in- 
formed by subscribing for POPULAR 
ScrENCE MOMTHLY. 


Contents for NOVEMBER, 


(FIRST NUMBER OF THE NEW VOLUME.) 


Papers of special importance by Dr. Frank 
Hamilton, Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. Manly 
Miles, Prof. Du Bois Reymond, and Grant 


Allen. 


SEWER-GAS. By FRANK HASTINGS HAMILTON, 
M.D. This vital subject is here most ably reviewed‘ 
and the only safe method with dwellings is pointed 
out. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT PERIOD. By 
Emit Dou Bois-REYMOND. A brilliant and profound 
vindication of its leading tendencies. 

SOME CURIOUS VEGETABLE GROWTHS. By W. 
LARRABEE. (lilustrated.) 

THE LAW OF HUMAN INCREASE. By NATHAN 
ALLEN, M.D., LL.D. Considered with reference to the 
New-England family degeneracy. 

SCIENCE IN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By C. W. 

SIEMENS, F.R.S. The address of the President of 

the British Association. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC CURIOSITIES.—II. By FEeuix L. 
OSWALD, M.D. En‘ertaining and humorous, as well 

as fresh and instructive. 

THE BRITISH LION. By W. Boyp DAWKINS. 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING AT ROTHAMSTED. B 
MANLY MILES, M.D. Illustrating a pioneer move- 

ment wn scientific agriculture. 

WHO WAS PRIMITIVE MAN? By Professor GRANT 

ALLEN. An original aud most interesting contri- 

bution to an obscure question. 

LIFE AMONG THE BATTAS OF SUMATRA. By 

Dr. A. SOHREIBER. 

SKETCH OF CHARLES ADOLPH WURTZ. (With 

Portrait.) 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDITOR’S TABLE: Mallock and his New Science. 

NOTICES.—POPULAR MISCELLANY. 

18) 


50 cents per Number; $5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubs., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond 8t., New.York, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
tay For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina ow! Ri (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; ita curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicus G. 
HAYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Dartmouth SCLENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mase, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Beene, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


cataiogne. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
Oct.9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which — in November, may 
be addressed as above, or made in person between 1 and 
3 P. M. during October. 383 i 


TINDERGARTEN. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further purticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Koston. 
381 Otto Fucus, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER, For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883. 

55 uz Address E. H. RuSsELL, Principal. 


[pHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 
Regular Special and Ad 
course ors ears. an ad 
vanced Course for s 1 pnd re of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


Ss” TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASss. 
For Both 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorrT. 183 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct.4. Prof. JoHN Kraus and MARIA 
KRAUS-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
“* Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 


PREPARATORY. 
Ly AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
usiness. 1, Superior teachers. 2. Excellent char 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Complete 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
l. 17. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. z 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 


There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and 
Ungraded Schools, who desire to keep abreast of the 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 

N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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SOURNAL 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 16. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF ‘STUDENTS LEARNING TO READ AT SIGHT; 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index of Proper Names, and 
merous 


Sor Translation into Latin. Illustrated by 
8. 


By THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph.D., Assistant Pref. of Latin in the Boston University. 


AMONG the characteristic features of this new edition of “ Cornelius Nepos” are the following : 


The orthographical accuracy of the text, the results 
of the investigations of Fleckeisen, Brambach, and 
others, having n kept carefully in view. 


The notes have been prepared with special reference 
to the Syry of the student in sight-reading, and 
to assist him in grasping the main idea of the sentence. 

The English-Latin exercises make immediate use of 

CORNELIUS NEPOs is one of the authors re 
and the interest of the subjects treated by 


the words and idioms of the text, thus fixing them 
firmly in the mind. 


The marking of the long vowels, and the relation of 
derivatives to a common root, are among the special 


features of the vocabulary. 


It is a valuable supplementary reading-book, where 
the curriculum does not admit of its introduction into 
the prescribed course. 


larly read in the German Gymnasia. The clearness of his style 
im are especially adapted to engage the attention of the student, 


and make his study of Latin a pleasure rather than a task. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's angen. g is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
schools and academies, are not likely to enter upona regular 
‘assical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 12mo 
volume, 815 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
¢xamination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
tor cents, 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Importers, 


S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

with an ln uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
— By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 

hird American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, postage free. 
gv Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any p ory of 
the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


German Text-Books, 


By E, F. BACON, Pa.B., 
Instructor of Ge in Sauveur College of Languages 
and Hasbrouck Institute. 

I. Der Leitfaden,a Grammar and Reader com- 
‘ined. 3824 pages. Price $1.25. Il, German Con- 
versations, being Part II. of the LEITFADEN, con- 
tnining 139 stories, dialogues, plays, and songs, with 
181 pages. Price, 75 cents. III. Deutsche 
“ichreibschrift, a 16 page copy-book, engraved, extra 
paper, double ruled. Price 15 cts. 

“ The selection of dialogues is a unique feature. The 
are of great value and would of themselves be a suffi- 
cient inducement to give the books a place in my school.” 
—Prof. 4. Van Daell, Sauveur College of Languages. 

“Part Il. is unique. The selections are admirable. 
Though based on the natural method, it is the best 
reader I have yet seen for students in any method. I 
um anxious to know if Part II. can be obtained in sep- 
irate form. This alone, and at a reduced price, would 
soon come into general use as a reader. Its merits 
could not long remain unknown to the intelligent 
teachers all over the land.”— Prof. A. C. Dawson, 
Swarthmore College, Penn. 


36 Specimen Pages sent free. 
Address, E. F. BACON, Box 1, Hoboken, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


855 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 


Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


JLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hisi’] Readers 

History of Home; 
ew 

“Keetel’s French Dourse: 

Reed and Kellegg’s G ed in Eng- 


Lessens 
lish and Lessons in English; 
(futchisen’s ysielegy and Hygiene: 
D. WILLIAMS, t. H. L, SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


(4 vols. read ) $1.00 and $1.25 
, 
$25) BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,”’ as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 


Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 

; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
dsummer-Night’s Dream; (Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; John; 1 
Henry IV; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 
Antony and Cleopatra ; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilus and Cressida. Send for Cir- 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
( Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 
attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leockyer’s Elem, Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Btreet. New York. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, Slates, 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, and 
everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 
estimate, at 


1026 ARCH STREET, 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMESBICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 


low Whittier, Ho Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 


thorne Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. $1.00. 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E.HOpDGDON. With Biograph- 

ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ 

rice for set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 50 cents; for 
flets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 


@™~ Special Rates for Introduction. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
Adopted ia Now York DRI MER 


UNITED 
STATES == 
Book sent for Exami- HISTORY. 


nation, Post-paid, for 
35 cents. 

6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. 0, ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 


FDALL MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jonn A. Boris, Manager. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O0O., 


87 Franklin St., BOS 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDU LEACH, New ¥. 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, | Agents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Olassios for Students. 


The Elemen 7 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, The Adva otence Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, Putnam’s World’s N larged. 4.50 
ome a ° 


41 ARTICLES ON 4i LIVE TOPICS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Leffingwell’s English Classics 

Treland’s Pocket Classical Dlotionary,” 

Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So » 1.26 
isthetics, and Logic 


Address NEW- ENGLAND PUB. CO 

330 treet, Boston, | Daw’s Psychology, Ethics 

& 

Our Premium List Theology. 
is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage | Le Duc’s to Draw. LUlus. 2.00 
in A ey Putnam’s Hints Home 


Bowron, Mass, | 387 tt PHILADELPHIA. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. New Publications, 107 Chambers 8t.. New York, 


Bartholomew’s New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Bolfe’s New Physics. 

Litle Gems of Literature. 

Campbell’s School Records. 

Payron Dunton, & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 


American Standard Writing Speller. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence 
New-Engiand Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘new vou" 
5 NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


387 tf 


6 Bond Street, — 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetios. 
205 Wabash |Coates’s Ss er. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
|Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 


Sharpless’s Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 
262 Westminster Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. |. Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 
of common sohools, drawing schools of art 
and science, 

Drawing Materials. 


P Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chremes. 155as 


UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 
MINSTREL SONGS. ow 1x0 mew. 


Here, at last, we have nearly all the world-famous, 
universally admired, sung and whistled melodies, in 
one book. 1@@ popular Ballads and Plantation Songs, 
with piano accompaniment. This number includes 
.“ Old Folks at Home,” “ Old Kentucky Home,” “ Zip 
Coon,” “Nelly Bly,” “Camptown Races,” “ Golden 
-Slippers,”’ Lillie Dale,” “ Twinkling Stare,” “ By the 
Bright Light,” and there are more than 90 others. 

$23 plain. 823.50 cloth. gilt. 


How TO PRACTICE, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital little 
guide-book for teachers and scholars, and such as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for 50 cts. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. ix: 


“Home Musical Library;’’ have more than 200 pages 
each, full sheet-music size, vre handsomely bound, and 
give a great deal of music for a moderate price. 

The SiusicaL FAVORITE contains about 50 piano 
pieces of an average length of 3 or 4 es each, of 
medium difficulty, and by the most a ar composers, 
as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, son, Schumann, 
Aubert. Lamothe, etc.; in all 38 composers. 

$2 plain. $2.50 cloth. 83 gilt. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 


386 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


MacVicar’s New Arithmetics 


THE LATEST, 
THE HANDSOMEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST. 


303 eow 


Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is & 20 Aster Piace, N.Y. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


Natienal Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order PERIODICALS 
and Foreign, at CLuB RaTsEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers py th Books, and Station- 
ery o every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
on. School Su 
Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 
Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


372tf 134 Naseau Street, New York. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 

Bradbury's Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 

Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 


Stone’s Histery ef England ; 


Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Mieservey’s Book Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


KE Send for Descriptive Circular. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
$1.50 


PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - 
BEILSTEIN’S OHEMIOAL ANALYSIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING, - : 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - - 2.25 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIC OHEMISTRY, .75 


MOTT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. 8vo, - - 6. 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N.Y. | 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Specimens: Element- 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 


Specimens. 45 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
75 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CHSAR. Speci- 


men, 35 cents. 
PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 


HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens, $1.00, 
For above and other valuable publica’ in- 
cluding Venable’s Mathematics, Holmes’s Readers, 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray &t., Now York. 


Ruskin Readers. 


The following volumes are valuable as READING- 
Books, and are specially recommended for use to High 
Schools and Ladies’ Seminaries: 
The and Beantifal. Selected from 

_Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth...........-... 2,00 
EX. Art Calture. Selected from Ruskin’s 
Works. 12mo0, clot?:.... 2,00 
KEI, Precieus Theughts. Selected from 
_Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth ...........-..- 
IV. Choice Selections. Selected from Rus- 
kin’s Works. 12mo0, cloth ..... ............ 2 
V. Sesame and Lilies. 12mocloth.......... 1,00 
VI. Lectures te Littl Housewives. 
(Ethics of the Dust.) 12mo, 1 
VIEK. Pearls for Young Ladies, 12mo, ci. 1.25 


*,* Copies of these seven volumes wiil be sent for ex- 
amination, to introduction, YREE, by 


mail, on receipt of hirds of the printed price. 
Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
a*s* Vow Catalogue gratis. 387 
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